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The New 1931 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 
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14 pages. Size 9 x 17 inches. Reproduced in 
the 4 color Process Printing. 


In every home, rich or poor, Catholic or Prot- ! 
estant, calendars of all kinds are displayed. No 
better appreciative gift that will last the whole 
year thru has as yet been discovered. Why not 
therefore lay in your supply now? 


Spare Hours: Agents wanted to represent us. 
Write for special offer. Address Benedictine Fa- 
thers, Calendar Dept., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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It is the purpose of our Catholic calendars to give cor- 
rect information to the Catholic family just when they want 
It points out the holydays wherein Catholics are obliged 

it gives the feast days; 
as Lent, Advent, 


to attend Holy Mass; 
ecclesiastical cycles, 


marks with a fish printed in red color all abstinence days, 
ember days, and days of Lent when one must abstain from 


| Benedictine Fathers, 
l St. Meinrad, Indiana 


| 1931 Art Calendars. 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. 


Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3535.60. Total: $3535.60. 
St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3132.38. Total: $3132.38. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $2650.14. N.N., Ind., $5; K. A. R., Ala., $2. 
Total: $2657.14. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $2680.87. Mr. & Mrs. B. J. S., O., $1. Total: 
$2681.87. 





The Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $5504.50. Indiana: 
L. H. R., $1; New York: T. J. H., $1; 
Mrs. M. T. S., $2; Wisconsin: 
$5509.50. 


Mrs, 
Pennsylvania: 
Mrs. M. S., $1. Total: 


FOR MISSIONS IN KOREA 


ABBOT BISHOP SAUER, O. S. B. 
Previously acknowledged: $614.50. M. R., Pa., $2, 
Total: $616.50. 
Address all communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





TO ANY CATHOLIC 
Y Sending name and address, we 
7/7 will mail this guaranteed Silver 
/ Oxidized finish Miraculous Ring 
with modeled raised figure of the 
Blessed Virgin Absolutely Free, 
without one cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. H-74, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 









CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











PRAYER BOOKS FOR THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


BY 
Charles J. Callan, O. P. and John A. McHugh, O. P. 





For Catholic Women 
HAIL HOLY QUEEN 


This new prayer book was 
composed especially for 
Catholic women. It contains 
practical counsels and max- 
ims; a rule of life; morn- 
ing and evening prayers; lit- 
tle office of the B. V. M.; de- 
votions to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and various saints; 
prayers of petition and 
thanksgiving, and the new 
— of a SUNDAY MIS- 





You can now enjoy the 
pleasure of saying the same prayers at Mass as 
the priest says. The Ordinary of the Mass is giv- 
en in Latin and English, marked with a new, easy 
method of following the priest. The Proper in 
English for every Sunday in the year is conve- 
niently arranged so that the significance of the 
particular Mass is readily known. All Catholic 
girls and women, especially sodalists, should own 
this book. Prices according to bindings. $2.50, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00. Send order to 


THE ABBEY PRESS _ :-: 








Book Dept. tt 


For Catholic Men 
THE MAN OF GOD 


A new prayer book that men will 
admire, fashioned as it is for men 
alone, embracing all the prayers 
that men require, in a simple, plain 
and straightforward style, Prayers 
for the Husband and Father; spe- 
cial Counsels and Maxims for 
young, married, single and older 
men; Rule of Life for men; Or- 
dinary of the Mass (Latin-Eng- 
lish) ; prayers at Mass; devotion- 
al prayers to the Holy Name, 
Blessed Sacrament, Virgin Mary, 
_ Holy Ghost, St. Joseph, “Christ the 
King”; prayers for morning, night, Confession 
and Communion; general prayers; and valuable 
explanatory matter. 242 pages, size 2% in. x 
4% in.; % in. thick. Black imitation leather, 
rough grain, $1.00; Rutland grain leather, $1.25; 
black leather, yapp edges, $1.50; maroon calf- 
skin, $1.75; black leather, leather lined, $2.00; 
black morocco, yapp edges, $3.00; blue morocco, 
gold lined, $3.50. Each copy boxed. 


ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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Which School is Your Choice? 


September brings us the opening of school, when 
many thousands of our boys and girls begin, or return 
to, the parochial school, and other thousands of young 
men and young women enter academy, college, and 
university to continue or to complete their education. 
With the aid of the sacraments and prayer, under the 
guidance of a religious teacher—sister, brother, or 
priest, the pupil’s faith and virtue are safeguarded. 
The benign influence of religion does not in any way 
retard the advancement of the child or youth in its 
onward march to learning. On the contrary, the helps 
to virtue, which the Church imparts by attendance at 
Holy Mass, prayer, the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments, the admonitions of priest and teacher are all 
powerful incentives and stimuli to progress in the 
same branches of learning that are pursued by the less 
fortunate pupil in the public school. 


In comparison with the virtue instilled in the re- 
ligious school, what are all the vaunted social advan- 
tages that worldly-minded and foolish parents hope to 
obtain by contact with the worldlings in public school, 
college, and university? In these schools the youth is 
apt to imbibe principles, form habits, cultivate friend- 
ships that will seduce him from the path of virtue, 
make him ashamed of his Church and her practices, 
and, finally, cause him to give up his religion, and lead 
him on the broad and easy path to perdition. Just 
such contacts have caused many a one to suffer ship- 
wreck in the faith. Do not plead your own case. That 
you see no harm in sending your children to the public 
school, possibly at a little sacrifice, proves that a veil 
hangs before your eyes. That you escaped the evils 
just enumerated, and still have the faith in spite of 
handicaps in your youth, is no surety, dear reader, that 
those committed to your charge will be immune. Grant- 
ed that you are strong in the faith, God may have 
given you special graces because of peculiar circum- 
stances which you do not now take into consideration. 

Our age is one of great levity; great risks are taken 
unnecessarily. Do not without just cause expose the 
souls of the young to the danger of losing the friend- 


—_ 


ship of God forever. There can be no greater loss than 
this. Man was created for eternal happiness. Woe is 
him, if he barter this happiness for the wealth and the 
pleasures of the present life. Look to it now while 
grace is knocking at the door of your heart. When the 
mischief is done, it may be too late. 


Our Frontispiece 


To the explanation of the parable of the cockle St. 
Matthew adds that of “The Hidden Treasure.” At the 
conclusion of the parable of “The Leaven” Jesus sent 
away the people. Then the Divine Master went with 
His disciples to the house in or near Capharnaum to 
which He was accustomed to retire and which may 
have belonged to St. Peter. There, in response to the 
petition of the disciples, He explained to them the par- 
able of the Cockle, and immediately proceeded to pro- 
pose to them 

THIS PARABLE 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a treasure hidden 
in a field: which a man having found, hid it, and for 
joy on account of it goes and sells all that he has, and 
buys that field.” 


THE EXPLANATION 


It is with the kingdom of heaven as with the treasure 
described in this short narration. By the word “treas- 
ure” we usually understand a large’ sum of money, or 
some other precious and valuable object. It is permis- 
sible to assume that in this case the treasure consisted 
of a “chest of gold pieces,” a form of treasure that oc- 
curs most readily to the imagination. This treasure 
was hidden in or on the field. Some previous owner, 
perhaps in time of war, or from fear of avarice, war 
anxious to secure the safety of his valuable possessions 
and for this purpose fixed upon a hiding place in his 
field. If this field was situated on the ridge of a hill, 
as is mostly the case in Palestine, or in a valley, the 
unevenness of the ground and the clefts and holes of 
the rocky soil would easily afford a good hiding place. 
A man found the treasure, but we are not told whether 
he discovered it by chance, as he passed through the 
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field, or lighted upon it whilst engaged in tilling the 
ground; the latter supposition would seem the more 
probable. The fortunate finder at once took steps to 
purchase the field that thus, in becoming the owner, he 
might at the same time acquire a legal right to the 
treasure. To gain his end he resolved, first of all, to 
keep secret his discovery, and accordingly he buried 
the treasure-trove still deeper in the ground. Then he 
went and sold all that he had in order to get the money 
to buy the field. We may be certain that as soon as 
possible after the discovery, he came to terms with the 
owner of the field regarding the price of the ground. 


THE APPLICATION 


In this parable we may distinguish two points, the 
treasure hidden in the field, and the conduct of the for- 
tunate finder. The treasure, the central object of the 
comparison, should point out to us the great value and 
the preciousness of the goods of the kingdom of heaven. 
It was necessary that our Savior should instruct His 
disciples as to where they should place their hope and 
desire. The present with its manifold difficulties and 
obstacles, its continual persecution and warfare, its 
small and insignificant beginnings of the kingdom, 
might easily have occasioned anxiety, fear, and doubt 
in their hearts. The previous parables, it is true, were 
intended to point out the future greatness of the king- 
dom of God and to awaken joyous trust in the glad 
growth of God’s seed; - but at the same time it was the 
future which held all this promised greatness and 
splendor. The actual present was but the time of the 
germinating seed, the little grain of mustard seed, the 
insignificant morsel of leaven. Thus it was in accord 
with the tender goodness and wisdom of the divine 
Master that He should instruct His disciples by means 
of this new parable in the exceeding value and great 
treasures of the kingdom of God, already established in 
their midst, and that He should encourage them to en- 
ter joyously therein. 

Next, consider the behavior of the fortunate finder. 
He went and sold all that he had to get possession of 
the precious treasure. He felt no sadness in parting 
with those goods which he previously possessed. He 
was so overjoyed at his find that he regarded all his 
property as a mere trifle. He willingly gave up all he 
had, happy if he could thereby acquire the treasure. His 
neighbors might indeed regard him as a fool and laugh 
at him, but this gave him little trouble. When he had 
attained his end, all would have to acknowledge that he 
acted wisely and very prudently. 

In this example Christ gave His disciples and us an 
important lesson. The preciousness and value of the 
goods of His kingdom are so magnificent, that every 
man, if he would act wisely and prudently, must imitate 
the finder of the treasure. He who understands the 
real value of these heavenly treasures will just as will- 
ingly and joyously give up all that he has to secure pos- 
session of such great riches. And his sacrifice will be 
rewarded as royally as that of the man in the parable. 

But, whilst setting clearly before us the exceeding 
value of the goods. of heaven, Our Lord at the same time 
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also wished to emphasize the condition attached to the 
acquisition of these treasures. It is the solemn call to 
complete detachment of heart from all earthly goods. 
This is the indispensable condition required from all 
who would be His followers. From those whom he 
willed to call to the most perfect imitation of Himself 
He required not merely the same detachment of heart, 
but also the actual surrender of all possessions and the 
closest union with His Divine Person and work. His 
disciples had fulfilled this condition of perfection so 
that Peter could say, speaking for them as well as for 
himself: “Behold we have left all things and have fol- 
lowed Thee.” This parable, above all, was to encourage 
them in their courageous resolve. It showed them the 
magnificent treasures in their divine Master’s king- 
dom, for which their apostolic poverty was not too high 
a price to pay. It might serve also at the same time 
as an earnest admonition to them to be faithful to their 
vocation and to attach themselves to this kingdom in 
joyous self-renunciation and in perfect detachment 
from all earthly things. 


Another reason for intensifying our Eucharistic 
practices is the increasingly bold and outrageous ma- 
neuvers sponsored by Sovietism. 


The Foes 
Dom HucuH G. BEvenort, O. S. B., B. A. 


9. Hebron 


Judas espied from Bethsur’s battlements 

The towers and walls of Hebron that were manned 
By his sworn foes of Edomite descent 

Who dared to dwell in Abraham’s homeland. 


Numberless plans the Machabee revolved— 
But now, what news? That Gorgias their chief 
Lurked in that region; so Judas resolved 
To raid the South and bring Edom to grief. 


“Jerusalem shall send ’gainst them 
Six thousand for the fray; 

We shall efface Jamnia’s disgrace 
Right off at break of day!” 


Down the Jews charge, make breaches large 
In Hebron’s mighty wall; 

Defence was vain, the foes were slain; 
How flamed those towers tall! 


Now westward ho! would Gorgias go 
And seek Marissa’s fort; 

But soon he feels Jews at his heels: 
His flight is dearly bought. 


In Jamnia at last—of bygone fame— 

Doth Gorgias nurse his wounds and his sore heart; 
While Judas yields Azotus to the flame, 

Thanks to the One Who plays the mightiest part. 
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Forget Me Not 


Remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom—(Luke 23 :42) 


ANSELM ScHaaf, O. S. B. 


6é LEASE remember me in your prayers,” 
Ed Allen begged. 

“Sure, Ed,” Father Gilbert replied, “I will 
make a Memento for you every day at Mass.” 

After a short pause Father Gilbert looked up. 
“You don’t seem to understand,” he urged. 

“That word ‘Memento’ puzzles me,” was the 
response. 

“Oh, is that it?” the pastor said smilingly. 
“The term is Latin indeed, yet you will find it 
in the English dictionary. The word signifies 
a reminder, a souvenir in fact, anything to 
awaken our memory. Now, if you consult 
your missal, you will find that the second 
prayer of the Canon begins with this expres- 
sion: ‘Memento—be mindful.’ But the sen- 
tence continues: ‘O Lord, of Thy servant,’ etc. 
Thus you see the Memento of the Mass implies 
a personal mention or rather a silent re- 
membrance of our name in a most solemn part 
of the Mass. You realize how impressive must 
have been the prayer of the converted thief on 
the cross at the bloody Mass of Calvary: ‘Re- 
member me when Thou shalt come into Thy 
kingdom.’ So the priest, when he makes a 
Memento at Mass, does something quite sim- 
ilar; on a similar occasion, in fact, it is prac- 
tically the same thing applied to our circum- 
stances: ‘Be mindful of him,’ etc.” 

“What’s the meaning of those two capital 
‘N’s’?” Allen asked, pointing to the letters in 
the Memento. 

“That’s not so difficult to explain,” Father 
Gilbert assured. “In many blank or sample 
documents you have an ‘N’ which is to be re- 
placed by the name of the person concerned. 
However, your question leads far back into 
early Church history.” 

“Father, it was not my intention to make you 
go so deep,” the young man apologized. 

“Never mind now,” was the rejoinder. “Facts 
are facts. The ‘N and N’ is a remnant of a 
very ancient practice of the Church which con- 
sisted in this that the deacon read aloud from 


the ambo or the pulpit to the priest and to the 
congregation the names of certain persons who 
were to be specially remembered at the Mass. 
These names were to be recorded on the so- 
called ‘diptychs.’ ” 

“Diptychs!’ What a queer word!” 

“Of course you will not be at peace until I 
explain the meaning to you. ‘Diptych’ is a 
Greek word denoting something twice folded or 
folded in two or placed together. Hence, we 
have here a writing tablet consisting of two 
leaflets joined together by a hinge. One of the 
leaflets contained the names of the living and 
the other that of the dead to be commemorated 
after the consecration. These liturgical 
‘diptychs’ were more or less large and precious. 
As to their use, there was great variation in 
different countries and in different epochs. 
These ‘diptychs’ probably originated as early 
as the second century and may go back even to 
apostolic times. In the third century we find 
them in universal use. We know, too, that they 
were employed in the West up to the twelfth 
century and in the East until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We are certain that up to those periods 
the tablets were at least placed on the altar, 
even if the names were no longer read aloud.” 


“Father, if I may ask,” the young man plead- 
ed, “who had a right to have his name inscribed 
on those ‘diptychs’ of which you spoke?” 

“Why, benefactors of both sexes, particularly 
those who made the offering at the Mass, and 
all who for any special reason deserved to be 
remembered. Then, too, converts received this 
distinction. Hence the expression for conver- 
sion: ‘To give one’s name to Jesus Christ.’ On 
the other hand, apostasy or a scandalous life 
was followed by deletion of one’s name from the 
diptychs. We read in the letters of St. Cyprian 
that he often requested to be informed of the 
names of those who during his absence had be- 
stowed any benefactions either on the Church 
or on the poor so that he might make public 
mention of them at the altar. One of the earlier 
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Popes ordained that these benefactors should be 
mentioned during the sacred Mysteries. How- 
ever, even a good practice is sooner or later in 
danger of abuse. Thus St. Jerome saw himself 
obliged to protest most vigorously against such 
persons as made their offerings through vanity 
and in some degree endeavored to purchase the 
privilege of being named in this part of the 
Sacrifice. This danger of abuse, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the suppression of the use of the 
‘diptychs.’ Then, too, the faithful should learn 
to perform their works of charity without look- 
ing for recompense in this world. Moreover, 
after a while the lists became too comprehen- 
sive so that the Mass had to be unduly pro- 
longed. This surely must be the reason why 
for a time the ‘diptychs’ were simply laid on the 
altar and the following prayer recited: ‘Re- 
member, O Lord, Thy servants and handmaids 
and those whose names we have recorded for 
our memory and which you see on the altar.’ ” 

At that moment Father Gilbert’s eye fell on 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. “There,” said he, 
“look up the term ‘diptych.’ You will possibly 
find an illustration.” 

“Sure enough,” Allen chuckled. 
like a book cover to me though.” 

“Well,” conceded Father Gilbert, since the 
names were written on the inside cover the 
whole diptych might be taken for a book cover 
apart from the book. But enough of this. The 
whole history of the ‘diptychs’ ought to impress 
upon you once more the value of the Memento 
of the Mass since the Memento is a relic of the 
‘diptych.’ ” 

“Father,” Allen interrupted, “can we remind 
God of something He does not know?” 

“Ed, you are indeed a philosopher,” the priest 
retorted with an approving nod. “No, no! God 
knows everything we can tell Him. The ex- 
pression is accommodated to our manner of 
speaking and cannot be considered as an at- 
tempt to put something actually in the mind of 
God that is not there. Nor is God like the chil- 
dren of men, subject to forgetfulness. Every 
creature is constantly in His presence; this 
mindfulness on His part consists merely in af- 
fording us sensible proofs of His attention and 
of His bestowal of grace and blessings upon us. 
We ask Him not to reject our prayers. This 
prayer also reminds the priests of the various 


“It looks 
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necessities of those they are to recommend to 
God. In Holy Writ the word is not rarely ap- 
plied in this sense. Thus David prayed: ‘O 
Lord, remember David and all his meekness.’ ” 

“Father,” the youth broke in, “since this 
privilege of being in the album of the Mass, as 
I would say, is such a distinction, who can get 
in on it?” 

“You can judge for yourself by reading the 
prayer from your missal.” 

“All right, Father. Here it is: 


‘Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy servants, N. 
and N., and of all here present whose faith 
and devotion are known to Thee, for whom 
we offer or who offer up to Thee this Sac- 
rifice of praise for themselves, for their 
families and their friends, for the salva- 
tion of their souls and the health and wel- 
fare they hope for and who now pay their 
— to Thee, God’ eternal, living, and 

rue.’ ” 


“Before you inquire further, I want to fore- 
stall your questions as to who may be men- 
tioned at the ‘N. and N!’ ” 

“Fine, Father,” the man approved. 
beat me to it.” 

“Well, naturally the priest would think of 
those for whom the Sacrifice is offered up. To 
this primary and special intention he may add 
secondary ones. Of course, all those near and 
dear to the priest would come in for a thought 
at least in a general way; then he would be 
apt to recall those for whom he promised to 
pray. You will probably ask whether or not 
those beyond the pale of the Church could re- 


“You 


ceive such a silent commemoration. The an- 


swer would have to be that as the ‘diptychs’ 
formerly never contained the names of those 
outside the Church so the priest now as a public 
minister would refrain from making applica- 
tion to those whom the Church excludes from 
such application, for instance, the excommuni- 
cated in the strict sense. However, the priest 
may add prayers of a private nature and thus 
he may pray for anyone he pleases.” 

Allen nodded assent. 

“Let me point out to you further,” Father 
Gilbert continued, “what great benefit accrues 
to all who are present, who take part in the of- 
fering in some way or another, and for whom 
the Mass is celebrated. Theology teaches us 
that all those who are present have a special 
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right to the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice, but 
that those who assist at the altar as ministers 
have a still greater claim to them. However, 
they must be in union with the Church to get 
this full benefit, for the prayer reads: ‘All here 
present whose faith and devotion are known to 
Thee.’ Oh, some day we shall realize what one 
Mass heard with faith and devotion actually 
means to us for eternity. When a lively faith 
and a deep devotion are within us during Mass 
we can confidently expect ‘the good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, anc running 
over.’ ” 

“T am taking it all in, Father,” was Allen’s 
only comment. 

“Note,” resumed Father Gilbert, “how de- 
tailed this prayer is: ‘For themselves, for their 
families and their friends, for the salvation of 
their souls and the health and welfare they 
hope for.’ Thus, you see, both the spiritual as 
well as the temporal welfare is implored for 
those who have a share in the Memento. St. 
Thomas says of the body: ‘Although it is no 
immediate bearer of grace, yet the efficacy of 
grace passes over from the soul to the body in 
so far as in the present life we devote our limbs 
to the struggle for the kingdom of God and in 
the future this body is to share in the indestruct- 
ibility of the soul.’ Suppose you are sick or 
tempted and the priest shortly before the con- 
secration sends the ‘Memento, Domine—be 
mindful, O Lord,’ to the Heavenly Father for 
you and that in view of His only begotten Son 
to be immolated in the next moment, now do 
you think that such a Memento is useless?” 

“Certainly not, Father,” Allen conceded in a 
tone full of enthusiasm. “But,” he continued, 
“the word ‘vow’ is not quite clear to me.” 

“T felt that that you would find difficulty in 
that particular term,” the priest acknowledged. 
“Now the word ‘vow’ is not always taken in 
its strictest sense, namely, of a promise made to 
God binding under the pain of sin. In liturgical 
language it has a far broader comprehension. 
It may mean: Oblations made at the altar, peti- 
tions, supplications, resolutions—in brief, inte- 
rior and exterior acts of religion. However, 
the word may imply a serious erhortation in 
reference to our baptismal vows which we keep 
by leading a life in harmony with the spirit of 
the Mass. By our devout participation in the 
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Mass we supply ourselves with the means and 
the ability to fulfill our baptismal vows.” 

Allen now made a move as if to depart. By 
a wave of the hand Father Gilbert disapproved 
by saying: “Let that hat hang for the present; 
it is safe there. I want to call your attention 
to the beauty of the rubrics that surround the 
Memento. When the priest begins it, he raises 
his hands and folds them before his bosom so 
that they reach to his chin but do not touch it. 
He slightly inclines the head and sinks his eyes 
in order to think amid profound silence and 
recollection of those whom he would and should 
recall to his mind. Stillness surrounds the 
prayer and he recedes into the depths of his 
priestly heart. This ceremony certainly reminds 
us of the chamber into which, according to 
Christ’s word, we are to retire in secret to pray. 
We do well to unite all our own needs and the 
needs of those of all near and dear to us with 
this Memento of the priest at this part of the 
Mass.” 

The young man was evidently deeply im- 
pressed. Father Gilbert wishing to strike the 
iron while it was hot, pursued his point: ‘“Lis- 
ten to the illustrious Abbot Guéranger of So- 
lesmes in France: “The Mass is to be preferred 
to all other devotions. Holy Mother Church 
draws all her members together to take part in 
this Sacrifice. If it were to pass from the 
earth, this world would soon sink back into 
heathendom, for it is only because of the Mass 
that God’s eye rests with favor on humanity. 
It will, therefore, be also one of the first and 

(Continued on page 206) 





Thy Faith Fail Not 
GRACE Brooks PoPKINS 


“Thy faith fail not,” for Peter Jesus prayed, 
When Satan wanted him to be his own, 

And from the chosen way he might have strayed 
To walk the steep and rugged path alone. 


“Thy faith fail not,” and Peter, saved by prayer, 
A rock of faith unto the church became— 

His strength renewed, he gave to others there 
New hope and faith and peace in Jesus’ name. 


“Thy faith fail not.” O wonderful to know 
Though buffeted by sin and sorrow, too, 

That as our Master prayed for Peter, so 

He now does pray, “Thy faith fail not,” for you. 
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Charles de Foucauld 


CECILIA MARY YOUNG 


HIS past May the great crowds gathered 

from all parts of the Catholic world, tak- 
ing part in the great African Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Carthage. 


Preparing the way, like another St. John, 
was the life of one who came here to the desert 
less than fifty years ago, Charles de Foucauld. 


A striking foretaste ot the recent act at Car- 
thage was the simple, sad ceremony when the 
Sacred Host was removed from the scene of the 
saintly hermit’s martyrdom and conveyed in 
solemn procession by three men—across_ the 
sands of the desert. 


The vast desert; silence! Then slowly across 
the stretches of sand comes the sound of camel 
bells. Slowly, more slowly than the beast has 
ever walked, a camel traverses the waste. Seat- 
ed on the camel with a tiny ostensorium held 
reverently in front of him is a French officer; 
the dromedary, sensing that he is carrying His 
Lord, walks carefully, never jarring the Pre- 
cious Burden while the officer prays softly. A 
lieutenant and a French soldier follow across 
the sandy expanse of solitary isolation, for 


there are no living creatures, man or beast, 
within miles upon miles. 

And this was the first Eucharistic Procession 
in Africa. 

Lucie Roisin, the distinguished young Catho- 
lic artist of Paris, who has illustrated René Ba- 
zin’s book, “Charles de Foucauld,” spoke many 
times of Pére de Foucauld to the writer, for a 
brother of hers, who was sent to Africa as topo- 
graphical officer, met de Foucauld in Algeria, 
She rehearsed many details of that final Mem- 
orial, telling how Captain La Roche, who was 
the officer that had come on the Quest, found to 
his consternation the ostensorium buried in the 
sand outside the little fortification and chapel, 
when every one of the fort, including Pére de 
Foucauld had been killed—the murderers fled 
and the sacred vessels and objects of devotion, 
scattered. La Roche, enfolding in a piece of 
linen the ostensorium containing the Sacred 
Host, started immediately for Fort Motylinski 
where he consulted with a brother officer as to 
what was best to do. There were no priests 
within miles, and they were beset by dangerous 
tribes in the employ of the enemy. They were 

in the midst of the 








Solesmes Abbey where Charles passed the first Easter after his conversion 





Great War—Decem- 
ber, 1916. A young 
officer, who had been 
for a time a student in 
a seminary in France, 
and who lived as stain- 
less a life here in the 
wild as in the cloister, 
was commanded by La 
Roche to consume the 
Sacred Species. The 
young man, in obedi- 
ence to his superior 
officer, put on spotless 
white gloves, which 
had never before been 
worn, knelt, making a 
fervent act of Contri- 
tion, opened the little 
ostensorium and, ador- 
ing with all his faith, 
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received His Lord from his own hand. 
Thus, in the heart of the Sahara desert, 
in that country known for ages as the Dark 
Continent, in the midst of infidels and pagans 
was consummated that desire for Our Lord’s 
Eucharistic Presence to bless Africa. His own 
desire was gratified that he might die as the 
sacrifice to bring these “lost sheep” to Paradise. 
The name of de Foucauld has been revered dur- 
ing this Eucharistic Congress with sweet and 
fragrant memory. Recently we read in the 
newspapers of the first voyage of the steamship 
“Foucauld,” when, after a banquet on board in 
honor of Bishop Grimault, Monsieur Fabre, 
director of the famous steamship line which 
bears his name, paid eloquent tribute to the 
legion of African missionaries, past and pres- 
ent, choosing the name of Foucauld, “Africa’s 
greatest missionary hero.” 

A few months ago a mission struck across 
the Sahara to recognize the grave of the mar- 
tyr; for the first time a film was used in the 
beatification cause, when a photographer, who 
accompanied the party, took pictures of the ex- 
humation of the body of Pére Foucauld in the 
Sahara and of its reburial in Algiers, showing 
all the stages of the journey. 

In a Christmas letter to Bishop Guerin in 
1907, Charles de Foucauld expressly stated his 
one desire in coming to Africa: “that His will 
might be done in 
Africa as it was done 
in Heaven after so 
long a period of dark- 
ness.” 

His one great 
thought—to bring 
Jesus in the Eucharist 
in the presence of the 
Mussulmans, which 
would ultimately react 
towards their conver- 
sion; his one desire— 
that His Lord would 
bless this cradle of 
Faith. 

A surprising evi- 
dence of the duration 
of this man’s great 
spiritual influence 
happened last winter 
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in the midst of the gay, pleasure-loving 
Riviera; a trivial incident, perhaps, but 


thought-provoking. A Frenchman, a mondain, 
was talking to an Englishman of the same type 
at a small dinner party. Some one had men- 
tioned “Algeria.” It set the Frenchman’s tongue 
on fire; as a lad he had gone to Algiers for 
an “adventure” and during the Riff War he had 
met Pére Foucauld—the greatest man he had 
ever known. The young Frenchman glowed; 
he became a different man as he talked. The 
cold, Saxon Protestant sat back, dumbfounded 
to hear this supreme worldling growing elo- 
quent over a man of religion. This Pére Fou- 
cauld, he knew every soldier’s name in our regi- 
ment: he asked all about our families and kept 
himself informed about each of our individual 
welfares. Weallloved him; not one man of us 
but did not worship the ground he walked on. 
Think of it, he had walked across the desert on 
foot. And my colonel used to smile and say, 
‘Never will Pére Foucauld sleep in comfort in a 
bed, always, even in my house, he chooses to 
sleep on the floor!’ Ah! he was a very saint- 
ly, very sweet man. Pére de Foucauld was one 
saint; one of the greatest and kindest men that 
ever lived.” 

It is sure, amid all the biographies of per- 
sonages now flooding the market, there is no 
more thrilling story of adventure, of courage, 
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of romantic and splendid manhood than the 
story of Charles de Foucauld, and René Bazin 
has done a real service in his “Life of Charles 
de Foucauld, explorer of Morocco, hermit of 
the Sahara,” (Charles de Foucauld, explorateur 
du Maroc, Ermite au Sahara: Librarie Plon, 
Paris), for he has travelled from France to 
Africa, seeking every point both in France and 
in Africa where de Foucauld has ever been, in 
order to collect first-hand information for his 
biography. In the beginning of the work, 
Bazin shows how the family of de Foucauld 
traces lineage from a line who fought with St. 
Louis in a crusade against the Musselman. A 
nobleman, Bertrand de Foucauld, was the an- 
cestor who joined Louis in his Crusade, little 
dreaming that one should descend from him 
who would, ever six hundred years later, come 
as a peacemaker to the descendants of the very 
Musselmans Bertrand de Foucauld fought 
against. Another illustrous ancestor was Ga- 
briel de Foucauld, the delegate sent by the court 
of France to espouse by proxy the fair young 
Mary, Queen of Scots, for his sovereign Francis 
II. Jean, another ancestor was a chamberlain 
of Charles VIII, stood near Joan of Arc at the 
coronation of the king at Rheims. It is a family 
which has sent warriors to fight for France in 
all countries, in all centuries, and finally there 
was the very saintly Bishop de Foucauld, a 
great uncle, who was martyred during the 
French Revolution in that tragic spot of so 
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many inhuman butcheries, the garden of the 
Carmes. There were dozens of wonderful ex- 
amples of chivalry and valor for a fine-spirited 
boy to follow and, declares Bazin, not one of his 
ancestors, no soldier, sailor, crusader, or priest 
could surpass Charles for fidelity, austerity, 
bravery, or piety. But as a boy, Charles had 
no desire to follow the honorable steps of his 
ancestors. True, owing to the bringing up of a 
holy and pious mother, he enjoyed an innocent, 
Catholic childhood, but losing that exemplary 
mother at the age of six, and his father dying 
soon after, he was left to the care of a doting 
grandfather who gratified the child’s every 
whim. Charles and his sister Marie were raised 
by a retired army officer, the Colonel Morlet, 
the grandfather, an old man of seventy years. 

During a very irregular course at a Lycée at 
Nancy Charles commenced, little by little, to 
imbibe the knowledge of sin and wickedness, 
which nearly wrecked his entire future life. He 
wrote years later, that promiscuous reading, 
which was permitted the students at this school, 
did much harm to his mind and was the direct 
cause of his losing the Faith, and he refers 
especially to the pernicious works of philosophy 
into which he plunged. After finishing the 
lycée course, the grandfather wished Charles to 
enter the Polytechnic school, but Charles told 
his grandfather that he had chosen the military 
school at Saint Cyr, near Paris, because the 
courses were much easier. At seventeen Charles 
de Foucauld was care- 











less, vain, altogether a 
heathen, he confesses. 
He was lazy, indiffer- 
ent to study. He had 
| not even cut the pages 
of his geometry text- 
book from November 
@| until February. 

“| Bazin has zealously 
copied letters of de 
| Foucauld written to 
‘| boyhood friends, to 
relatives, has _ inter- 
viewed former class- 
mates and has copied 
from the chronicles of 
these early days of the 
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Foucauld, whose early life reads more like a 
modern youth’s hectic career rather than a bi- 
ography of saintly edification. This young no- 
bleman had, at eighteen, become so stout that 


he was not able to pass the medical examination: 


for higher military school. However, his grand- 
father used very strong influence and he was 
entered. Two years later he passed into the 
cavalry school at Saumur but he had not im- 
proved his habits; he was lazy, apathetic, lead- 
ing a most sedentary life. He was fearfully ex- 
travagant and luxurious, smoking only the most 
expensive of cigars, and he gambled. 


Finally his grandfather sent word he would 
not be responsible for his debts. At last, in 
1880, when Charles was twenty-two, the Fourth 
Hussars were called to Algeria and Charles de 
Foucauld, who was lieutenant of this regiment, 
had to go. It was the critical moment in his 
life, for he received his first taste of the desert 
and the great spaces. The infinite peace 
charmed his whole being. For him it was liter- 
ally “the call of the desert.” 


Though his soul had been stirred by some 
strange, new mystery, there was no apparent 
change in his reckless living; he ignored all 
virtue; he lost caste with the French army and 
was dismissed from service. Thereupon he re- 
turned to French soil in disgrace, leading a re- 
tired life until the following spring when, hear- 
ing of the insurrection in South Oran, and that 
his regiment were being sent to quell the dis- 
turbance, he wrote to the minister of war to 
reinstate him in his former regi- 
ment. The request was granted 
and, once more in Africa, he felt 
that he was born to live in the 
Orient. He had never been so con- 
tent as when on the march; how 
he loved the perpetual silence of 
the desert, the vastness, the feel- 
ing that here life was inaccessi- 
ble, that impenetrability was sov- 
ereignty. 

Here, then, was Morocco, so 
close to the shores of France; 
clearly, it should all be a part of 
her domain! 

He went:to Algeria, applied 
himself to reading everything he 
could get his hands on in the li- 
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braries, studied Arabic and decided to em- 
bark on a daring enterprise. He would be the 
explorer of Morocco, a country hitherto closed, 
menacing and cruel in its attitude towards for- 
eigners. 

Bazin makes us acquainted with the best- 
known figure in Algiers of the old days: Oscar 
MacCarthy, a small man with a gigantic head, 
called by the Arabs, “the man with the big 
head,” who had the greatest store of African 
knowledge of any white man living. At that 
time he was keeper of the library in the palace 
of Mustapha Pasha and these two, the old 
African and the young French officer, passed 
long hours in the library looking over worm- 
eaten and dusty folios and ancient maps. Most 
important now, Bazin proceeds to show, was 
the choice of a complete disguise for the future 
explorer of Morocco, in order to secure success 
for his expedition in a country hostile to any 
Christian. A certain route, which never de- 
viated, was used by European representatives 
in the ports of commerce and large cities and 
but two costumes were permitted in the midst 
of the tribes; the Arabian dress and the Jew- 
ish, were the only two not regarded with sus- 
picion, for the Jewish religion was the only one 
outside that of the Mohammedan, which was 
permitted. MacCarthy knew a trustworthy 
Jewish rabbi, Mardochee, whom he selected as 
guide for the young officer and with him, de 
Foucauld studied Hebrew and was instructed in 
Jewish customs. Wearing the typical costume, 





TOMB OF ST. CECILIA IN THE CATACOMBS 
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de Foucauld disguised himself as a Jew of Mo- 
rocco, wearing the turban, the full-skirted gar- 
ments, and he let his beard grow. 

As a boy at school he had been able to sketch 
quickly anything that he saw, and now with this 
ready talent he was able to gain his observa- 
tions unobserved; for in the palm of his left 
hand he kept a tiny notebook and in the other 
he concealed a tiny pencil. With his full sleeves 
and voluminous skirts he could conceal his in- 
struments and make sketches and notes as they 
went along. 

Thus the two set out to visit every village in 
Morocco where no foot of a European had been 
allowed to tread. For eleven months de Fou- 
cauld and his guide went from place to place 
taking notes, de Foucauld marking everything 
in his book, the appearance of the road on every 
side of him, the changings of directions when 
the way turned, the various pointings of the 
compass, difference in the soil; he measured 
the barometric heights, taking the hour and the 
minute with each observation. 

Every variation of weather and the prevail- 
ing weather conditions he noted carefully. The 
costume he chose was admirably suited, for no 
one ever saw him taking these observations. 
When he took out his instruments from the 
folds of his ample garments he used ingenious 
chicanery, masquerading as an astrologer. His 
sextant, he pretended, was an instrument which 
gave news of the missing. Then, again, pre- 
tending to be absorbed in his Jewish devotions, 
sometimes he would go far from the people and 
pretend to be bowed in prayer, while taking his 
observations. 

Arrived at a village, when alone in his room 
he recopied in his journal all the details, ampli- 
fying and completing the hasty notes surrepti- 
ously set down during the day, and he worked 
thus far into the night. 

De Foucauld was constantly in peril of his 
life, but owing to his quickness, his ingenuity, 
he was able to go unsuspected. A few times he 
was recognized by his accent as a stranger, but 
he managed to talk Arabic with a Jewish accent 
so that many times he saved his life by his 
power for mimicry. 

All of what he saw he noted down with the 
most minute care; suppressing in his reports, 
however, the account of his many dangers. This 
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work, which he published later, “Observations 
in Morocco,” is not only a complete geography 
but it contains information on every possible 
subject concerning Morocco at that time. He 
has listed and drawn complete maps of every 
river, every tributary; catalogued the names 
and characteristics of all the tribes and their 
divisions. He made inquiries and noted the 
number of guns and horses at certain tribes’ 
disposal. He outlined routes, those which he 
had followed and those which were available 
for travellers. 

The Geographical Society of France paid him 
special honors when he sent his work to them 
for their inspection and approval, and they vot- 
ed him the first gold medal of the Society. 
Charles de Foucauld had opened a new country 
and a new era for France. 


(Concluded next month) 


Forget Me Not 
(Continued from page 201) 


strongest efforts of the Antichrist to bring this 
Sacrifice to an end and to annihilate the priests 
of God. Then the day of distress will break in 
upon us. We must not be surprised at this, for 
the Mass is a pordigy both to God and to man. 
God cannot close His eyes to the petitions ut- 
tered at the Mass as He might do if we offered 
Him only private prayers. He is constrained to 
heed the Mass in a special manner. His honor 
is at stake, since it is His own Son, the Eternal 
Word, Jesus Christ, that offers Himself as a 
Sacrifice and prays to the Father for us.’ One 
word more and you may get again in connection 
with that hat. St. Hedwig of Poland (d. 1243) 
assisted at as many Masses as she could, and if 
the number celebrated in her chapel did not 
satisfy her devotion, she sent for other priests, 
recompensing them most liberally.” 

Allen remarked with a smile: “Well, to use 
Lindbergian style, We—my hat and I—are now 
free to go, I suppose. But honestly, Father, I’d 
rather stay to hear you further. Only I do not 
wish to abuse your good nature.” 

“Begone, flatterer,” came back as a quick re- 
tort, and both laughed heartily. 


Let us build with the material of eternity, so 
that our structure may endure eternally. 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


Mary AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER XIII—GUuILT 


T was the third day after Christmas. After- 

ward, men remarked that it had been the 
festival of the Holy Innocents and saw in that 
circumstance a certain fittingness for the event. 
King Egbert had ridden out gaily in the early 
morning, eager for the chase, and when the 
winter sun was setting he was returning with 
the trophies of his prowess only to find the snow 
that lay thickly around the palace of Eastry 
stained as with newly shed blood. The shouts 
of the hunters died away, Egbert’s horn ceased 
suddenly in the midst of a blast, but he held it 
still to his lips, forgetting to withdraw it. His 
men crossed themselves furtively, or openly as 
their character inclined them, and the color had 
fled from their fearful faces. 

This was the home-coming of the King and 
his train, and it was not the sunset, nor the 
crimson glory of it, nor any tangible thing that 
had so thrilled them with fear. It was not even 
the sight of the King’s horror-stricken features 
that had so affrighted his followers, but a 
trembling shaft of light that shone downward 
upon the palace, as though a finger of glory 


pointed from Heaven toward the earth. 


They gazed awe-struck upon it, and watched 
it flickering like a flame, and separate before 
their eyes into two distinct shafts of light that 
trembled between the sunset, and that part of 
the palace where the King’s justice seat was set 
in the great hall. Men looked helplessly at one 
another without speaking, because fear had 
frozen the words upon their lips, and _ their 
hands shook as with the palsy. The horses were 
restless and champed their bits, throwing back 
their heads and dilating their sensitive nostrils; 
then a dog whimpered, and broke into a howl 
that was the signal for a chorus of canine un- 
easiness, but the sound had broken the dread 
silence, and men began to murmur among them- 
selves, but no man durst speak to the King who 
sat sternly facing the terror, as a brave man 
might face a sudden and awful end, yet without 


understanding the mystery of it, or whence the 
danger came. 

Sounds of footsteps within the gates relieved 
the tension and, as they were thrown back, 
Thunor stepped forward. 

“Welcome, Egbert!” he said, “I heard your 
blast—” He paused, for the King’s face was 
still turned toward the weird light, and the 
crimson of the sunset fell full upon it so that 
the thane saw it, a> it were, through a mist of 
blood. His own face blanched, and his voice 
died in his throat while his hand went to the 
only weapon that he knew or understood. But 
it was powerless before the terror that assailed 
him now as Egbert lifted his hand slowly and 
pointed to the strange light. 

“What means it, Thunor?” he demanded, and 
no man there had ever heard the King’s voice 
so stern before. 

“Nay, I know not. ’Tis but the sunset,” 
stammered the thane, but his eyes fell before 
those of the King, and he fell back a little. 

“It is not the sunset, Thunor. Look again, 
man!’ commanded Egbert, as though the glory 
had illuminated the King’s spirit, so that he 
knew all that had passed while he had been ab- 
sent. 

Thunor looked, shading his eyes with his 
hand against the flame that fell from Heaven 
like an avenging sword over Eastry. His knees 
shook and his lips began to tremble, while the 
blood receded from his face and a strange shad- 
ow fell around him, a mist of darkness that 
set him apart from those who stood about. 
Then, with a howl, half of fear, half of rage 
and defiance, he fled into the palace. 

Egbert crossed himself solemnly, then he 
flung himself from the saddle and saying noth- 
ing to any man, strode sternly through the gate. 
Hereward followed close at his heels, and the 
rest of the hunting party followed him. But 
Egbert paused not until he reached the great 
hall and the dais whereon was set his seat of 
justice. And supper was laid upon the table. 
“Clear those things away!” he commanded, 
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“for I eat not, neither shall any other eat until 
justice be done.” 

The men looked at him apprehensively, none 
of them knowing what had been made known to 
the King, and Hereward, in obedience to his 
gesture of command began to tear up the rude 
flooring of the hall under the dais. 

“I saw it! I saw it! The sword of Thunor 
swung twice, and it drank blood!” cried Os- 
way, breaking through the men who were 
crowding around the King and Hereward. 

The boy’s voice and his strange words 
startled them, and they turned just in time to 
see Thunor make a lunge at the boy with his 
unsheathed weapon. But Hereward was quick- 
er and disarmed the thane by a blow upon the 
wrist that sent the heavy sword clattering upon 
the ground. 

“Peace!” commanded the King. “Hereward, 
stand by Thunor until this thing is finished. 
As for you, Thunor, I will hear you presently.” 

The men worked breathlessly, and in a very 
few moments the whole of the flooring of that 
end of the hall was torn up, revealing the earth 
beneath it newly disturbed, and trodden about. 

And lo, afresh wonder! for two flames rose 
from the earth and shot trembling to the very 
roof of the hall, giving light to the searchers. 
With a sob that was almost a groan, the King 
sank upon his knees to await the outcome. Once 
Thunor strove to speak, but the words died in 
his throat, and Hereward who stood with his 
hand upon the man’s shoulder, felt him quaking 
with terror. There were a few moments more 
of suspense. The profound silence was broken 
only by the tools of the men as they dug into 
the earth. It did not take long, but each mo- 
ment seemed an eternity to the waiting King 
and those who watched with him. Then a cry 
from one of the men drew all eyes to the open 
pit wherein lay the bodies of the Princes Ethel- 
red and Ethelbright, and their tunics were still 
red with the fresh stains of their lifeblood. 

“Alack! alack!” cried Egbert, “that my 
weak words should have been so used. Indeed 
I meant them not thus, God be my witness. 
Poor boys! Dear friends and cousins! ’Twas 
my words that slew you, yet did I never intend 
it.” And then he addressed Thunor. “You 
did me a foul wrong when you slew my cousins, 
Thunor. Belike you will say that it was my 
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command. It was not so. You pressed me 
hard to put the boys where they could do me 


and the country no harm, but, Heaven is my 


witness, I thought not of this foul deed.” 

“T but put them where they could do no harm, 
King. And it was for your sake, that you 
might reign in peace and security,” replied 
Thunor, more sturdily now that the worst had 
been disclosed. 

“You promised me to treat them gently,” re- 
proached the King. 

“Aye, I did that, for my stroke was both 
swift and sure. In that, I showed gentleness.” 

“You are but a pagan, and for that cause I 
blame you less,” said the King wearily. “I 
blame myself far more. See to it that our cous- 
ins are made ready for a more seemly burial, 
Hereward, and let a man ride swiftly to Canter- 
bury and bring back with him the Archbishop. 
Let him take a fresh horse and bid him not to 
tarry by the way, neither to rest nor eat. My 
conscience is heavy with the guilt of their 
blood.” ' 

He turned and made a little gesture of saluta- 
tion to the bodies of the princes, and _ then 
walked to the staircase, and no one durst follow 
him or speak to him, and silence reigned in the 
great hall as the King’s slow footsteps ascended 
the stone steps and died away in the echoes of 
the corridor above. Then, when the clangor of 
a heavy bolt assured them that he had retired 
to his chamber, a buzz of whispered conversa- 
tion began to pass around the hall. It was quite 
dark now for the mysterious lights had disap- 
peared as soon as the bodies had been found, 
and the men continued their work by the light 
of flickering pine torches, and in a little while 
the earth had been thrown back again and 
trampled down, and there was a turmoil of 
hammering as the flooring was replaced. 

Alfrida and the women made ready the 
bodies of the princes, and when all was done, 
Hereward and Osway carried them to the bier 
that was set for them in the midst of the hall, 
that they might there await the coming of 
Theodore the Archbishop. And Hereward set a 
guard about them, and watched himself all 
through the night, and he sent Thunor under a 
strong guard to his chamber until the King’s 
pleasure should be made known. 

(To be continued) 
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Eucharistic Congress in Stronghold of Mahomet 


REv. W. B. HANNAN 


N the Bull, “Materna Caritas,” by which he 

re-established the Archiepiscopal See of Car- 
thage, in 1884, Pope Leo XIII wrote: 

“Carthage was eminent not only in dignity, 
but in Christian virtue: indeed, with the ex- 
ception of Rome, no other City gave to the 
Church and to Heaven so many illustrious sons 
and martyrs: for instance, SS. Felicitas, Per- 
petua, and St. Cyprian.” 

It was in the magnificent Basilica of Car- 
thage, consecrated in 1870 by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, that the last Eucharistic Congress assem- 
bled on the 11th of May, 1930. It is the prayer 
of every Catholic that the Eucharistic Heart of 
Jesus will bless and convert the infidels, pagans, 
and Mohammedans who comprise the popula- 
tion of darkest Africa and Carthage in partic- 
ular. 

It was the sight of the extraordinary growth 
of the African Church while the arena of Car- 
thage was constantly flowing with the blood of 
the Christians—that caused Tertullian, a priest 
of Carthage, to utter the exclamation that has 
become so famous: “Sanguis martyrum semen 
Christianorum,” the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church. 

The forces of Islam dealt the last and most 
crushing blow to Christian Carthage, and the 
efforts of St. Louis of France came to nothing 
in 1270 in the eighth Crusade. The saintly King 
fell a victim to the plague and the City was 
ruthlessly despoiled for long centuries. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, 
was made Primate of Africa in 1870, and chose 
Carthage as the spot supremely fitted to be a 
center whence the light of Catholicity should 
stream over the “Dark Continent.” The Church 
lives again on the soil watered by the blood of 
countless martyrs. The wonderful Cathedral of 
St. Louis now crowns the hill of Byrsa, and the 
White Fathers fulfill their apostolate in the 
name of Jesus Christ in the most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, who promised the church of 
old: “I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 


In the chapel of St. Louis, in the white sand- 


stone Cathedral of Byzantine Moorish Architec- 
ture, the Blessed Sacrament is reserved in 
memory of the last Holy Communion of the 
saintly King of France made by him before his 
death. An inscription on the walls of the chap- 
el commemorates the same event; and another, 
the colloquy of the King’s chaplain and the dy- 
ing monarch. 

“Do you believe,” said the priest as he gave 
St. Louis the Holy Viaticum, “that this is the 
true Body of Jesus Christ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the dying man. “I should 
not believe it more firmly if I beheld that Sa- 
cred Body as the Apostles saw it on the day of 
the Ascension.” : 

What appropriate words to meet the eyes of 
the pilgrims to the Eucharistic gathering! The 
dying cry of St. Louis finds an answer in the 
sons of Cardinal Lavigerie and their mission- 
ary endeavors. 

“Oh, who will cause the Christian faith to be 
preached in Tunisia again!” 

The beauty of God’s natural creation around 
Carthage, with the thrilling memories of Saints 
and martyrs, raised the mind of the large con- 
course of the faithful to the Divine Prisoner 
of Love, the God of Heaven and the Creator of 
all the matchless splendor that struck their eye. 

The rich ceremonies and pageantry of Holy 
Church were revelations to the infidel Moors 
who welcomed the visitors with genuine hospi- 
tality that spelt of the old Ariabian kindness for 
the stranger recorded by Mungo Park in his 
desert travels. 

The ambition of the White Fathers is to en- 
throne the Blessed Sacrament in the midst of 
the pagans in poorly improvised chapels as well 
as in their Grand Cathedral. Papan Africa 
will then be converted by the Holy Eucharist ir- 
radiating God’s love into benighted Souls." The 
White Fathers’ record of devotion and Sacrifice 
reveals a religious enterprise conducted on a 
heroic scale worthy of a chivalrous founder. It 
is impossible that the Great Eucharistic Con- 
gress with.all its Masses and public adoration 
of Christ on the altar should not bear fruit. 
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Christianity was brought to Carthage by 
Epenetus, a disciple of St. Paul.—(Rom. 16:5). 

In the year A. D. 202 Carthage was already 
an Episcopal See, presided over by St. Optatus, 
who had many distinguished successors, such 
as the famous Bishops Donatus, St. Cyprian, 
Gratus, Restitutus. 

In the sixth century the Emperor Justinian 
made Bishop Separatus of Carthage a quasi 
Patriarch like unto the Bishop of Constantino- 
ple, with the approval of Rome. From the year 
706 Carthage disappeared from ecclesiastical 
history and the Catholic faith was gradually 
crushed out of North Africa by the cruel 
swords of Islam. 

A new era opens with the coming of the 
Apostolic Delegate and the Bishops from many 
lands. It is once more the Carthage of SS. Cyp- 
rian, Augustine, and Optatus, and the Saints, 
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martyrs, the noble company of Christian apol- 
ogists and valiant bishops, priests and faithful, 
whose names are inscribed in letters of gold 
in church history. 

We leave the Carthage of Hamilcar, Hanni- 
bal, Regulus, and Scipio to the student of secu- 
lar history, with the exploits of Punic wars and 
its subjection of Sardinia, Malta, the greater 
part of Sicily, and Spain. 

Christ has come in for a part of His own once 
more among the swarthy Moors by the great 
manifestation of the last of the Eucharistic 
Congresses. Cardinal Lepicier was warmly wel- 
comed by the Bey of Tunis, who invested him as 
representing the Pope with the grand order of 
Nicham Istiar. His predecessors sent countless 
martyrs to death in the ruins where the Thir- 
ty-sixth International Congress was held. 


A Hero of the Missions 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


IFTY years ago the establishment of the 

Zambesi mission was approved by Car- 
dinal Franchi, Prefect of the Propaganda, and 
the work was entrusted to the English province 
of the Society of Jesus. Two years later the 
exact limits of the mission were defined as cov- 
ering nine hundred thousand square miles in 
South Central Africa, on both sides of the Zam- 
besi river; and at once the first missionary 
band of five priests and five lay brothers left 
England for Grahamstown, in Cape Colony. 
The superior was Father Depelchin, a Belgian, 
who for eighteen years had—quite literally— 
borne the burden of the day and the heats, in 
India; the most widely known among his co- 
workers was Father Law, the eldest son of a 
distinguished English family, who had resigned 
from the Royal Navy to enter the Company of 
Jesus. 

As soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made, the missioners started northward on a 
journey which would require six months’ travel 
over a thousand uncharted miles, through dense 
jungles, across deserts, over innumerable swift- 
running streams, where they would be exposed 
to attack from wild beasts and to the often 
greater menace of unfriendly natives. The her- 


oism which such pioneer work demands is best 
understood by following in the footsteps of one 
who gave his all to the cause. The history of a 
mission may be dull, but seldom the story of a 
missioner who could laugh at hardship and dan- 
ger, hope, when to despair would have been 
more reasonable, and give his life at last for 
savages who were his friends only because they 
were beloved of his Master. Such a one was 
Father Law. > 

Augustine Henry Law, eldest son of Honor- 
able William Towry Law, and grandson of the 
first Lord Ellenborough, was born in the pres- 
bytery of a village in Somersetshire in 1833. 
The earliest account of him is gleaned from his 
mother’s letters. She wrote that he “crawls 
about till he makes himself unfit to be seen. ... 
is broader than he is long.... and has a very 
hot temper.” 

Mrs. Law—gentle, cultivated, devoted to her 
children, and an intensely devout Anglican— 
died when Augustus was eleven years of age; 
and shortly afterward his uncle, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who was then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, suggested to Mr. Law that they should 
make a midshipman of “that fine eldest boy of 
yours.” Mr. Law wrote to Augustus, who was 
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at boarding school, urging acceptance of the 
offer, but not insisting upon it. After very lit- 
tle consideration the child of twelve decided 
that “he should like to be a sailor.” He con- 
cluded his letter in this boyish fashion: “Will 
you thank Lord Ellenborough for me, for hav- 
ing given me such a jolly chance? Give my best 
love to all. Will you tell me how many guns 
the ship has got?” 

Thus began Augustus’ life upon the sea, 
which was destined to last, not throughout his 
lifetime, as his uncle hoped, but for the relative- 
ly short span of eight years. However, the 
years from twelve to twenty are momentous 
ones in every life, and to the last Augustus 
Law was a sailor in his love of the sea, ready 
obedience, indifference to hardship, and the fre- 
quent use of nautical terms to express every 
sort of idea. 

Thrown into close association with all manner 
of men, while he was but a child, Augustus yet 
preserved unsullied the ideals which he had im- 
bibed in a truly religious home. He remained 
faithful to his prayers, the reading of Holy 
Scripture, and attendance at Sunday service. 
He was eighteen years of age, and was serving 
in Chinese waters, when his father wrote to 
him that the Gorham controversy had shaken 
his faith in Anglicanism and he feared it would 
be necessary for him to resign his benefices and 
enter the Catholic Church. Soon afterward he 
took the step; and greatly desiring that his 
children should follow him into the Fold, he 
sent a catechism and some Catholic controver- 
sial works to Augustus. Careful reading of these 
and talks with missionary priests, whom he 
sought out at every port, quickly turned Augus- 
tus’ eyes toward the old Faith; and within 
two weeks of his return to England, on his next 
furlough, he was received into the Church by 
Bishop Grant of Southwark. 


Augustus was soon obliged to return to his 
ship ; but deeply as he had loved, and still loved, 
his profession, he quickly found that it no 
longer satisfied him. He longed to become a 
priest; and as he saw more deeply into Catho- 
lic life, a religious. Necessarily there were ob- 
stacles to be overcome: his father’s reluctance, 
and his uncle’s disapproval; but in time these 
melted away, and the Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy became a novice in the Society of 
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Jesus, at Hodden, in the north of England. 

During the course of his preparation for the 
priesthood Mr. Law’s lungs became affected, 
and for a number of years frequent periods of 
rest and changes of climate were necessary. 
There must have been seasons when he and his 
friends feared that he would never reach the 
goal; but in September, 1865, he was ordained 
priest, and the following morning said his first 
Mass, with his father acting as server. While 
still a student, Father Law had asked to be 
chosen for the foreign missions; and accord- 
ingly he was sent to the West Indies, which be- 
long to the English province. Berbice, seventy- 
five miles from Demerara, was his station, and 
he had enthusiastic interest in his work there. 
The people were of several nationalities: Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Portuguese, French, and Chinese; 
and he soon acquired a working knowledge of 
Portuguese, and tried to master sufficient Chi- 
nese to understand and to make himself under- 
stood. 


After five years in the West Indies Father 
Law was recalled to England to make his ter- 
tianship. In spite of a return of his old trouble 
he hoped to be sent again to Demerara, and 
must have been disappointed to be named, in 
stead, for Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. There he 
did incalculable good among his own flock, 
especially to the black sheep in it, and in con- 
verting his Protestant neighbors. His house- 
keeper alone complained of him. She lamented 
that he “never looked fit to be seen,”’ because 
again and again he gave away the best of his 
clothing, that he would eat only the plainest 
food, and was not wise enough to remain in- 
doors when the weather was so inclement that 
no sensible person would have ventured into it. 


It was in 1875 that Father Law was sent to 
Grahamstown, Africa. He went to teach in the 
college which the Jesuits were opening there, 
but the appointment filled him with hope of a 
harder task. That it did quickly prove to be 
the first step toward the goal he desired, sur- 
prised everyone but himself, for his health was 
still far from robust. 


When, in 1877, the mission of the Zambesi 
was entrusted to the English Jesuits, his hopes 
rose high. He began to study the Zulu lan- 
guage; and when the missionary band assem- 
bled at Grahamstown, two years later, he was 
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not only a member of it, but was able to give 
language lessons to his companions. With the 
help of a young native he translated Deharbe’s 
short catechism into Zulu; and knowing that 
savages love simple music, he set himself to 
learn to play the flageolet and the concertina. 

It was on the evening of the 16th of April, 
1879, that the missionaries began their long 
journey northward. The Bishop was on hand 
to bless them and their undertaking, and the 
people of Grahamstown, Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, crowded about them laden with 
gifts, and eager in their expressions of good 
will. Four large, strong wagons, on wheels six 
feet in height, containing provisions for six 
months and goods available for barter with the 
natives, were to serve the missionaries as homes 
for almost a year. They were painted in bright 
colors, and each was given a Jesuit saint as 
patron, and had a native driver. Fifty-eight 
oxen were needed to draw them. Father Law 
was assigned a place in the first wagon, the 
Claver, with the guide, and Brother Hedley, an 
Englishman who, like himself, had once been a 
sailor. 

Father Depelchin was prevented from start- 
ing with his party, but arranged to meet it 
later, and Father Law was in command during 
the first long stage of the journey so auspicious- 
ly begun: a strange, difficult, apparently fruit- 
less journey it proved to be. 

In Father Law’s letters to his father, brother 
Jesuits, and friends in Grahamstown he re- 
ferred lightly, almost laughingly, to such hard- 
ships as scarcity of water, food, and fuel, 
swarms of insects, intense cold, long and weari- 
some delays. He boasted of his good health: 
“My appetite is shockingly great, and I am 
growing stronger every day.” He joked about 
his music: “From one wagon sounds, but alas! 
only broken sounds, may be heard from the 
flageolet of Father Law.” 

After a stop at Kimberley the party pushed 
on toward Shoshong, the first settlement within 
the limits of their mission, hoping to be per- 
mitted to establish a center there which would 
serve as a basis for their work. Difficulties 
multiplied day by day. Some of their oxen died ; 
and several native drivers left them, making it 
necessary for the unskilled missioners to care 
for the animals and to drive them. Torrential 
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rains sometimes made travel impossible. Food 
was often scarce, and the health of all suffered 
in consequence. Father Law would not admit 
that he was ill; such hardships were no worse 
than he had known in the navy, he declared; 
but his companions reported that he looked like 
a ghost. 

At Shoshong a keen disappointment awaited 
the missionaries. The king received them cold- 
ly, and would neither read the letters of intro- 
duction which Father Depelchin had secured, or 
accept the gift of a fine rifle. That a Protestant 
missionary sat on either side of him through- 
out the audience explained the situation. 


Father Law wrote to his father, “Just one 
line to say that we reached here six days ago, 
but the chief will not let us stay, as he has other 
missionaries already—London Missionary So- 
ciety. We are starting for the Matebele coun- 
try, where I hope Lo Bengula will receive us. 
Otherwise, we shall push on to the Zambesi.” 
In another letter, written at the time, he told the 
same news, and added, “Pray that we may be 
allowed to have a station among the Matabele. 
I shall work harder than ever at Zulu now. You 
little know how unworthy I feel to be a member 
of such a mission as this.” 


The next stage of the journey was extremely 
painful. The country was little better than a 
desert. More than once the caravan was obliged 
to push on without halting, or men and oxen 
must have died of thirst. Sometimes the only 
way to obtain water was to dig in the dry, 
sandy bed of a river. The feast of St. Ignatius 
was celebrated with Mass and Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and festive dinner 
which consisted of a “fillet cut from the car- 
cass of a patriarchal goat, and bread made of 
Indian corn, which was not unlike granite in 
color and consistency. The toast of the day 
was drunk in the best Makalapsi—a river of it 
was flowing at our feet.” 


Lo Bengula received the missionaries kindly, 
but made no pretense of being interested in 
Christianity, and was slow to give permission 
for a station within his territory. After a time 
Father Depelchin was obliged to return for a 
wagon and some members of his band, left at 
one of the stopping places on the road. Father 
Law and a Brother remained alone among the 
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Matabele to keep the king in good humor and to 
hold what little ground had been gained. 

Some savages of the Abagasi tribe, of which 
Umzila was chief, were at Lo Bengula’s kraal 
at the time, and they repeatedly assured Father 
Law that in their country missionaries would 
be warmly welcomed; so, after Father Depel- 
chin’s return, it was decided that as soon as pos- 
sible Father Law should go to Umzila’s head- 
quarters and see what good might be done 
there. 

On the thirtieth of May, 1880, Father Law 
wrote the last letter, but one, that his father 
ever received from him. He had already left 
Lo Bengula’s kingdom and begun the journey 
which was to cost him his life. “You see I am 
off for Umzila’s,” he said. “It is not far as the 
crow flies, but we cannot go straight, as there 
would be at least sixty miles of tsetse fly to go 
through. Because we have a wagon, we dare 
not go that way, for we should lose all our oxen. 
—We shall probably be on our way for six 
weeks, what with keeping away from the tsetse 
fly, making roads for ourselves in many places, 
and every now and then sticking in the mud.” 

Father Law learned only too quickly how un- 
true were the favorable reports which he had 
heard of Umzila and his people. As soon as the 
little band of two priests and two brothers en- 
tered Umzila’s territory the savages, whom 
they met were unfriendly, even hostile. As they 
pressed onward, threats became so frequent 
that Father Law thought it advisable for the 
party to abandon their cumbersome wagon, and 
under cover of night to slip away unobserved 
and make what haste they could to the chief’s 
headquarters. 

This last stage of the journey was terribly 
painful. Father Law’s weakness was extreme, 
but he dared not rest. By day the party hid 
in the jungle, and at night pursued their way, 
often stumbling in the darkness, bruising their 
feet, and tearing their hands. One of the Broth- 
ers told afterward that many a time he heard 
Father Law exclaim cheerfully, after a fall, 
“Thanks be to God! I have only got my feet 
wet”; or, “I hurt only my arm in that tumble.” 

When the missionaries reached Umzila’s 
kraal, after three months’ travel, their shoes 
were worn out, their clothing was in rags, and 
they were greatly emaciated. They had walked 
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a hundred and seventy miles after abandoning 
the wagon; but ill though he was, Father 
Law’s cheerfulness had never been dimmed for 
an hour. It was only when he found that it 
would be almost impossible to say Mass at the 
kraal, that the king was unfriendly and his 
people ill-disposed to listen to the missionaries, 
that his courage faltered momentarily. 

After some delay Umzila consented to receive 
the strangers, and upon hearing of the wagon, 
he insisted that the one-abled-bodied Brother 
should lead the way back to it. He had no mind 
to lose his share of its spoils. One of the Fa- 
thers had become separated from the band on 
the way, so Father Law and Brother Hedley 
were left alone with savages in the heart of 
Africa. “They will be five days in reaching 
the wagon,” Father Law wrote hopefully in his 
journal: “and we expect to see it here in three 
weeks.” 

Father Law was now lodged in a round mud 
hut, thatched with grass, thirteen feet in diam- 
eter, and twelve in height, without furniture 
of any kind, and having but one opening to 
serve as door, window, and chimney. To add to 
the missionaries’ discomfort, two natives of Lo 
Bengula’s tribe shared the hut with them. In 
such crowded quarters, and with only scanty 
rations of unwholesome food, it is not surpris- 
ing that Father Law’s condition steadily grew 
worse. 

On the twenty-fourth of September both he 
and Brother Hedley were stricken with fever, 
and, but for the kindness of a native woman, 
they would have died of starvation. “She kind- 
ly brought us a sort of soup made of Kafir corn. 
She took pity, she said, on white people so much 
in need,” reads one entry in the journal; and 
a few days later: “The good woman next door 
is always bringing us something. God reward 
her kindness.” Again he noted that she some- 
times asked questions regarding the Faith—the 
only native in the place who would listen to the 
words of instruction which, enfeebled as he 
was, Father Law tried to impart. 

One morning Father Law said Mass. “It 
was a struggle,” he admitted in his journal. 
After this, almost the only entries describe his 
efforts to obtain food, always with a word of 
excuse for those who withheld it, or expressions 
of gratitude for the kindness which gave it. 
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On Sunday, October tenth, he said Mass 
again; and on the same day wrote to Father 
Weld, “I cannot expect to live unless the wagon 
comes soon. The fever has weakened me very 
much, and there is only Kafir corn to bring 
back my strength. When you hear of my death, 
write a good, consoling letter to my father.” 


Before laying aside his pen forever, Father 
Law left a few words for his beloved father. 
The note is dated October twelfth, 1880: “Dear- 
est Father, I am not far from the end. I trust 
in the infinite mercy of God. God bless you. 
You were the means of giving me the holy 
Faith. 

“TI die of fever, but if I could have had proper 
nourishment, I think I could easily have got 
well. But God’s will is sweetest.—Jesus! Mary! 

Your affectionate son, 
A. H. Law, S. J.” 


Death was slow in coming. Father Law lin- 
gered for six weeks more, and still the wagon 
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with medicines and provisions did not arrive. 
On the fifteenth of October, when he said Mass 
for the last time, he was so weak that to stand 
would have been impossible, if Brother Hedley 
had not fastened a rope across the hut to serve 
as a support for him. 

A few days later Brother Hedley was pros- 
trated with fever, and the two lay side by side, 
helpless and suffering, on a bed made of a skin 
stretched over some planks. Father Law was 
often delirious; when he was conscious he 
talked of Christ’s Passion. His last words 
were, “I do not think I could despair if I tried.” 
Late in the afternoon of the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember, seeing that he was dying, Brother 
Hedley recited the prayers for the agonizing, 
and Father Law responded by signs. Soon after 
sunset the end came. 

Throughout the long night the Brother lay 
alone and unable to move, beside the remains, 
praying for the soul of his friend. When morn- 
ing dawned, he found that rats had already be- 
gun to gnaw the face, and in his weakened con- 
dition he was unable to beat them off. With 
difficulty he persuaded some natives to drag 
the body from the hut and to bury it—how or 
where he was never able to learn. 

Thus lived and died an English gentleman, 
who had asked God, not riches, honors, and 
comforts, but that he might serve Him to the 
end. 


By devoutly communicating we lay up to our- 
selves treasures in the kingdom of heaven. 


Adventus 


MARY WINDEATT 


When the white moth sleeps and the stars come out, 
When the roses slowly droop, 

And the soft winds die and the shadows fall 

On the weather-beaten stoop— 

The dear loved ones come slowly home 

In the light of the waning moon, 

While the nation sleeps an? the swallows rest 

In the hushed dark lanes of gloom. 


When the lilies fold and the lilac dreams, 

When the dew is on the tree, 

And the brown bee hides and the whole world sleeps 
In the silent mystery— 

The dear loved ones go slowly by 

O’er the clover-spangled grass; 

And the poplars hush and the brooks are stilled, 

As the faded memories pass. 
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Where History 
and Legend Meet 


Wanderings in Yorkshire and the English Mid- 
lands—Glimpses of Southern Scotland 


ADELAIDE CURTISS 


HE wild magnificence of the Yorkshire 

Coast! What traveler in northern Eng- 
land can ever forget those long sweeps of shore 
line and the abrupt and lofty heights from 
which, whether journeying by rail or motor, he 
looks down, down on the North Sea, so far be- 
low! For these splendid cliffs extend almost 
without a break and with few inlets, except for 
the bold thrust of Flamborough Head and its 
consequent bay, from the River Humber on the 
south up to the Tees and the neighboring county 
of Durham. Yorkshire, we must remember, is 
by far the largest of the English counties. 

Along this rugged coast, about a thousand 
years ago, what wild scenes of ravage and dev- 
astation were enacted! For the fierce Vik- 
ings, the terrors of the sea of that day, had also 
discovered the Yorkshire Coast, and came, in- 
tent on plunder and slaughter. Small wonder 
that men, women, and children were terrified as 
the tall, animal-headed prows of the dark ships 
came out of the North and approached the Eng- 
lish shores, or that the churchmen. of that early 
day introduced into the Litany the well-remem- 
bered words: 

“From the fury of the Northmen, Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

This summer morning, as we stand in the 
bright sunshine on Whitby Cliffs, in northern 
Yorkshire, that dark past seems all a dream. 
The sky is so clear of all storm to-day, and the 
sea, so far below, looks so tranquil! Only the 
wind, however, is restless; how it moans and 
calls and cries around these rocky heights! Is it 
trying to tell us of “old, unhappy, far-off things, 
and battles long ago?” 

The town of Whitby, by its very name, is as- 
sociated with that far-distant, warlike past. 
For, as some of the Vikings, after conquest and 
defeat, settled down at last peaceably enough 
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in the villages of the “Danelagh,” they gave 
names to the towns along the Yorkshire Coast. 
So that the Danish termination “by” is evidence 
of the early origin of Ormesby, Scalby, Saxelby, 
Grimsby (the latter associated with the touch- 
ing story of “Havelock the Dane’), Fotherby, 
Coningsby, Hunmanby, Normanby, and others. 

Whitby may be rightly considered one of the 
“holy places” of early England, for here Caed- 
mon, who represents the dawning of English 
poetry, sang “the beginning of created things.” 
With all “a barbarian’s vigor and sublimity,” to 
use the words of Taine, the crude poetry of this 
early genius bursts forth: “There had not here 
as yet, save cavern shade, aught been; but this 
wide abyss stood deep and dim, strange to its 
Lord, idle and useless; on which looked with 
his eyes the King firm of mind, and beheld those 
places void of joys; saw the dark cloud lower 
in eternal night, swart under heaven, dark and 

















“As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God.”—Rom. 14:11. 


FAITH CURE ¢o 


Placidus & O. S 


HE time for the daily, unbloody, memorial sacrifice is at hand. 

For the second time the Lord’s blessed herald from his belfry 
ga, pulpit has summoned all within earshot of his sonorous tones 
“9 to come to Mass. The Eucharistic High Priest, abiding in 















maid, whose diminutive stature scarcely permits her to plunge her chubby 
fist into the holy water stoop, tiptoes to the front pew, executes a somewhat 
shaky genuflection, takes her place, and fixes her gaze upon the tabernacle. 
Her lips move inaudibly, but her clear eyes, radiant with the light of un- 
sullied innocence, tell in language of simple, childlike faith: “Jesus, I know 
You are here.” 


Now the church door yields to the firm touch of a withered hand as an 
aged, deep-lined grandmother, bent low with the weight of care-filled years, 
and her share of human ills and infirmities, hobbles with difficulty up the 
aisle to the pew just beneath the pulpit, within clear view of the altar and 
tabernacle. Her rheumatic limbs respond with reluctance to her supple 
will, which would adore her God on bended knee that touches the floor, but 
the Lord understands and takes it as a sign of the reverent adoration of 
her humble heart. The end of her toilsome road of life is just beyond the 
crest of the hill, where she will see face to face that good God Whom she 
has served unswervingly, whole-heartedly, generously, the past eighty-two 
years. Now she would get as near to Him as possible. The faith-illumined 
eye of her youthful soul finds the sacramental veil no bar to contemplative 
vision. How comforting to pay the good Lord a visit in His own house, 
and to have one’s weary heart rocked to soothing rest by the love-pulsings 
of His Sacred Heart that never sleeps! 


For the third time the herald in the tower repeats his invitation: “Come 
to Mass.” The church fills rapidly now, too rapidly, in fact, to observe due 
decorum. How gratifying to the gaze of the Master to see blooming 































“That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that 
are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.”—Phil. 2:10. 
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In journeying up to York and 
the Yorkshire Coast, we had of 
course seen much to stir our imag- 
inations and call up pictures of the 
past. As Americans, and coming 
from such a “new” country, we 
were thrilled by the reminders 
that we found in old towns of 
Roman times, or of the Saxon and 
Norman periods. We had wan- 
dered as in a dream among the 
medieval buildings and beautiful 
gardens of Oxford; we had visit- 
ed Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
had stood at his grave in the old 
church at Stratford; we had mar- 
velled at the old half-timber houses 
of Shrewsbury, where the house 
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waste, until this worldly creation through the 
word existed of the Glory-King.” The highly 
picturesque ruins of Whitby Abbey, their his- 
tory (for the buildings of Caedmon’s day have 
long ago disappeared) extending from the elev- 
enth to the fifteenth centuries, look down to-day 
from their heights upon the little village at 
their feet. Not many miles further along the 
coast is the wonderful ruin of Scarborough Cas- 
tle, erected during the Norman period, and still 
towering grandly from its dizzy heights of cliff. 

The city of York is a delight to every trav- 
eler, while even the most unobservant will be 
struck by the beauty of the old city walls and 
their towers, built on Roman foundations, and 
still preserved to so large an extent. We had 
been traveling up the eastern side of England, 
and though we had seen other city walls, we 
were unprepared for the York fortifications 
which are indeed unique in England. Of course, 
like other tourists, we must walk upon the walls 
as far as possible, and from them we had a won- 
derful view of glorious York Minster. We saw 
a wonderful collection of antiquities in the 
city’s museum, but history is in the very air in 
this grand old city. 


York’s not so great as old York was of yore, 
Yet York it is, though wasted to the core; 

It’s not that York which Ebrauk built of old, 
Nor yet that York which was of Roman mould; 
York was the third time burnt, and what you see 
Are York’s small ashes of antiquity. 


fronts ran riot in color,—red, blue, 
and offsetting the black-and-white 
of the timber construction; we had seen 
the two architectural marvels of North- 
ampton—the Norman churches of St. Peter’s 
and the round Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
we had mused over the great Roman ruins at 
Bath; but above all, we had gloried in the 
cathedrals, those marvels of the Middle Ages— 
Ely, Gloucester, Wells, St. Albans, Worcester, 
Norwich, and Peterborough. 


But Lincoln—that ancient town of Lindum 
Colonia, will always remain for us a happy 
memory, something especially precious that can 
never be forgotten. Everyone who has visited 
Lincoln will remember that the old city—the 
Roman settlement—was picturesquely* built on 
a steeply-sloping height, “above hill,” the in- 
habitants call it, while the newer parts lie in 
the district known as “below hill.” High Street 
connects the two, and facing on this historic 
roadway are some remarkable examples of ear- 
liest Norman architecture, especially the two 
churches of Saint Peter-at-Gowt’s and Saint 
Mary-le-Wigford. Both these buildings have 
lofty towers constructed in the ancient Saxon 
style. 

We had arrived at Lincoln in the evening, in 
the midst of a depressingly heavy rainstorm, 
and so could not see the great cathedral, “the 
glory of Lincoln,” as it is so often called. But 
in all its splendor it stirred me even in my 
dreams, and roused me the following morning 
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from a comfortable sleep to gaze, in a kind of 
waking dream, upon its almost celestial beauty 
and majesty. Lincoln Cathedral, as_ seen 
through the pale bluish haze and 
then the radiant rose color of the 
sunrise, was simply irresisitible. 
The great structure, crowning its 
lofty height, lifted its towers so 
nobly into the pure air, and, seen 
from our hotel windows with the 
rugged Saxon belfry of the church 
of Saint Mary-le-Wigford in the 
immediate foreground, made alto- 
gether so perfect a picture, so ex- 
quisite a vision, that I am sure it 
can never fade from my memory. 
In that quiet Sabbath-morning 
hour one could only think with rev- 
erence of another City: “the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heav- 
en from God, and having the glory 
of God.” Lincoln Cathedral, once 
seen, cannot easily be forgotten. 
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And, of course, the Roman arch, or Newport 
Gate, standing not far from the cathedral, its 
great yellow-brown stones apparently as firmly 
in place as the day it was built, is unique in 
England as a memorial of the Roman period. 

Edinburgh, home of poetry and romance, and 
a border stronghold, was also built along a lofty 
ridge of land, where the famous Castle perched, 
and around which lesser structures huddled, as 
if for protection in those warlike days. Even 
in such a comparatively modern time as the 
year 1808 Sir Walter Scott could thus lovingly 
picture the ancient city: 


Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town. 


But one despairs attempting to picture the 
glories of Edinburgh, the old city is so rich in 
history and tradition, while it is sad to be one 
of the most picturesque and beautiful of the 
capitals of Europe. Every section of the vener- 
able town seems crammed with story and 
legend, while the literary associations are al- 
most countless. And over it all are the dreams 
of chivalry; although to-day Edinburgh is a 
busy, hustling town, it still seems to live in, and 
love, its historic past. The records of the an- 
cient city, like those of its famous Holyrood 

(Continued on page 225) 
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The Cross of Christ 


S. M. A. 


OLY Church is rich in feasts recalling the 

Passion of Our Savior; and each one has 
its place in the cycle of the year; each com- 
memorates the bitter price paid for our salva- 
tion by the Redeemer of mankind. 

Devotion to these holy emblems and _ to 
Christ’s Cross itself dates back to the early cen- 
turies when Rome was mistress of the world 
and her power was upheld by force of arms. 

Under the pagan Empire, persecution was 
the lot of the Christian. “I came not to bring 
peace but the sword,” said Our Savior, and 
ruler after ruler made His words literally true. 
But God’s ways are not our ways. The per- 
secution so nobly endured was the divine means 
of spreading the “good tidings” the Son of Man 
came to preach. Did He not say: “When they 
persecute you in this city, flee into another.” 

In Rome, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the tide of cruelty had reached its height, 
and under the Emperor Diocletian the city actu- 
ally streamed with the blood of the martyrs. 
But a period of calm for the Christian and of 
triumph for the Cross was at hand. Under Con- 
stantine, the Cross was to become the emblem 
of victory and the honored sign of the faithful 
followers of Christ. The two great feasts of 
the Cross in the Latin Church commemorates 
the work done for Christianity by this Emperor 
and his mother, St. Helena. 

In the far off days when Britain, from shore 
to shore, was still the land of the Celt, she 
counted Helena amongst the fairest of her 
daughters. Constantius Chlorus was then the 
Roman ruler. He had recently been made Cae- 
sar and given the task of taking the country 
from Carausius, the British chief. He made 
Colchester his headquarters. Here in “the camp 
of Cole” he met the daughter of the “old King 
Cole” renowned in nursery lore, and made her 
his bride. This Celtic Princess afterwards be- 
came Empress of Rome and mother of Con- 
stantine the Great. 

This story, like all legends, is disputed, and 
Grecian lands also claim Helena for their own. 
But at Colchester to-day her statue crowns the 


Town Hall, and the arms of the city—the 
Cross, three Nails and three Crowns—bear 
witness to the service Helena was afterwards 
to render to the cause of the Christian Church. 

It was in 306 A. D., on the death of his fa- 
ther Constantius, that Constantine, Helena’s 
son, was proclaimed emperor. This fact was 
recalled during the recent thirteenth centenary 
celebrations of York Minster. In York, Con- 
stantius died; and there his soldiers hailed his 
son as Caesar. But not until he had overcome 
his rival, Maxentius, could Constantine claim 
supreme power. The might of the Cross was 
to come to his aid. Though still a pagan, he 
was favored by a heavenly vision. ‘ It was in 
his march against the overwhelming forces of 
his enemy that God granted this mark of His 
support to the young emperor. The army was 
resting in the noonday heat before the final 
march on Rome. Discouraged by the superior 
numbers and strong position of Maxentius, they 
sought some sign or omen of the will of their 
gods, when suddenly the sky was illumined by a 
golden light. In the midst a brilliant cross was 
seen and underneath were the words: “In hoc 
signo vinces,” “In this sign thou shalt conquer.” 
This noonday vision was followed that night by 
an apparition of Our Lord to Constantine, in 
which He told the emperor to adopt this sign 


_ as his standard. Constantine obeyed and thus 


originated the famous Byzantine Labarum 
which led the army so often to victory. 


The emperor showed his gratitude for this 
great favor by revoking the laws against the 
Christians and allowing them complete freedom 
in the practice of their religion. He himself 
embraced the Christian faith, and though only 
a catechumen for many years, he received Bap- 
tism shortly before his death. 

Through the influence of her son, Helena 
also became a Christian. Her life was spent in 
serving God. Her devotion was to do all she 
could to spread the Faith which she prized so 
highly. She built churches in Rome and in 
many cities of Western Europe. But it was in 
Palestine that her love of Christ and His Pas- 
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sion has left lasting traces. Though eighty 
years of age, she undertook a journey thither 
with the object of venerating the places sanc- 
tified by the footsteps of Our Redeemer. Her 
most cherished desire was to seek for the Cross 
on which Our Savior died. 

The infidels had seen to it that no trace of 
this holy relic should find its way into the hands 
of Christ’s followers. Now a Christian em- 
peror reigned and by his orders St. Helena was 
to receive every aid in her search. Inspired by 
divine light, she ordered the eastern side of 
Calvary to be explored. Stones and rubbish 
had been heaped up there, and close by Temples 
of Venus and Jupiter had been erected. These 
had to be demolished before any excavations 
could be begun. Helena threw herself on her 
knees and prayed aloud that God would reveal 
to her “the symbol of victory”—‘“the standard 
of salvation.” One of the Jews named Judas, 
though sworn to secrecy, felt himself impelled 
to make known the exact spot. He directed the 
workmen to a ditch on the eastern side, and 
there at the bottom, in a kind of grotto, were 
found three crosses with the title which had 
been attached to Our Lord’s cross, the lance and 
nails. 

These were indeed the instruments of the 
Passion, but how was Our Lord’s cross to be 
recognized? In this difficulty Helena consulted 
St. Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem. Having or- 
dered public prayer to be offered, he had the 
three crosses carried to the bedside of a well- 
known lady, then at the point of death. Each 
of the crosses was applied to her in succession, 
and at the touch of the last, that on which Our 
Savior had died, she was instantly restored to 
health. 

Overjoyed by this discovery, Helena sent a 
portion of the cross to her son at Constantino- 
ple, and another relic to Rome. The latter is 
still preserved in Helena’s church, Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme, in that city. The chief part, 
however, remained in Jerusalem, to be en- 
shrined in the magnificent basilica which the 
holy empress and her son were to build. 

Eusebius, in his “Life of Constantine,” re- 
lates that the Emperor gave orders for the de- 
struction of all the temples in which the pagans 
carried on their profane rites. He was indig- 
nant that such a holy spot as the Savior’s tomb 
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should have been subjected to these indignities 
and should have been designedly profaned. 
Writing to Macarius, he tells him how he re- 
joices in the miracle of Divine Providence, 
which concealed these holy places until the fol- 
lowers of Christ had been allowed liberty of 
worship. He ordered a magnificent church to 
be built on this sacred spot “to surpass in size 
and beauty anything of the kind that exists in 
the world.” The governors of the provinces are 
to see that sums of money are to be furnished 
proportionate to the immensity of the scheme. 
He, himself, offers to send the most beautiful 
marbles, columns, and ornaments that the world 
can supply. 

To commemorate the Finding of the Cross by 
St. Helena, and also the consecration of Con- 
stantine’s Basilica, the feast of the “Invention 
of the Cross” was instituted. The feast is usu- 
ally held on May 3rd, although the actual date 
of the finding was September 14th. The other 
great feast of the Cross is celebrated on Sep- 
tember 14th. It is the “Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross.” 

Three centuries after the time of Constan- 
tine, the Holy City was captured and sacked by 
Chosroes, the Persian King. Among his spoils 
he carried off the Holy Cross. To recapture 
this sacred relic and bring it back to Jerusalem 
was the sole aim of the Emperor Heraclius in 
his war on the Persian conqueror. Fortune fa- 
vored his undertaking; Chosroes was defeated 
and was slain by the hand of his own son, and 
the cross was delivered over to the Emperor. 


Heraclius was inspired with the holy desire 
of carrying the cross on his shoulers to the spot 
from which it had been taken. At first he found 
it so heavy that it was beyond his strength, but 
on laying aside his crown and robes of state 
and walking barefooted under his sacred bur- 
den, it became so light that he was able to place 
it in its former chapel in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

These events are typical of the fate of the 
Holy Cross during the following centuries. At 
one time it is in the possession of the Christian 
worshipper, at another in that of the unbe- 
liever. Just as Our Lord on earth allowed Him- 
self to be dragged from Caiphas to Pilate, and 
from Pilate to Herod, so He permitted His cross 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Newly Beatified Martyrs of Benedictine Order 


Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


BLESSED PHILIP POWEL (June 30, 1646) 


N eyewitness who was present at the final 

trial of this martyr heard in the court his 
confession read out three times, and from this 
we know that Blessed Philip was the son of 
good Catholic parents in Brecknockshire, 
Wales, born in 1594. After a good home educa- 
tion he was sent to the grammar school of Aber- 
gavenny. With sixteen years he went to Lon- 
don to study law under the tuition of Mr. David 
Baker, now well known to us as Father Augus- 
tine, O. S. B., the famous spiritual writer, 
whose doctrine is given in the work “Sancta 
Sophia—Holy Wisdom.” 

In 1614 he went to Douay and became a 
novice in the Monastery of Saint Gregory. Af- 
ter his ordination he was sent to England, 
about 1622, and for twenty-two years he la- 
bored in Cornwall, Devon, and Somersetshire. 
His former chapel is still 


oned. Secondly, he maintained that, during 
the civil war, the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
was suspended. Thirdly, that the statutes of 
Elizabeth were made for her own personal pro- 
tection against the supposed attempts of Catho- 
lics in favor of the Queen Mary of Scotland; 
but as the reasons no more existed the laws 
were obsolete. Fourthly, the statutes them- 
selves inflicted penalties only on priests found 
in England, whereas he had been captured on 
sea. He urged these reasons not so much to 
save his own life as to prevent the jury from 
being urged into an injust verdict, and also to 
save the lives of other priests. 


When, in spite of all this, he was condemned, 
he said a fervent “Deo gratias,” and regretted 
that the crowd pressing round him prevented 
him from thanking God on his knees. The judge 
left it to him to fix the date of his death, but he 
declined the offer. His 





shown in a farmhouse 
at Leigh Barton. During 
the civil war he had to 
seek refuge against the 
Puritans in the royal 
army; and when this — 
was dissolved he at- 
tempted to go on boat to 
Wales, but was there 
recognized and arrested. 
On the voyage to London 
he suffered much in his 
confinement, but in Lon- 
don he was better treat- 
ed and allowed to see 
visitors. 

He was tried several 
times, and as a well- — 
trained lawyer he did not 
make it easy for the 
judges to make the jury 
amenable to his con- 
demnation. First, he 
questioned the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, as the 
king was himself impris- 








BLESSED PHILIP POWELL 


fellow prisoners were 
much edified by his kind- 
ness and cheerfulness, 
and drew up a petition 
for his reprieve, as they 
were convinced of his in- 
nocence. Being charged 
in the prison with sweep- 
ing the floors, he would 
not accept the offers of 
his fellow prisoners to 
do this work for him. 
On Sunday, June 28th, 
he was informed that 
he would have to die on 
m the following Tuesday, 
the ,commemoration of 
Saint Paul. The officer 
apologized for bringing 
such sad tidings; but 
Blessed Philip said joy- 
fully: “Welcome, what- 
ever comes; God’s name 
be praised!” This speech 
upset and touched the of- 
ficer so much that he 
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could not read _ his 
charge; but the ‘con- 
demned, looking over his 
shoulders, prompted 
him. Then, thanking the 
man, he called for a glass 
of sack and drank to him 
saying: “Oh! whatam fe 
I that God thus honors 
me, and will have me die 
for his sake!” 


He spent nearly all the 
night before his execu- 
tion watching with his 
confessor; and early in 
the morning had the 
happiness of ceelbrating 
holy Mass, which he did 
with tears of joy. The 
corporal which he used 
was afterwards dipped in his blood, and 
part of it is still preserved in the Mon- 
astery of Saint Gregory, now Downside 
Abbey. When, on the way to Tyburn, he was 
offered a glass of wine, he asked leave to drink 
to his coachman, i. e., the driver of the horses 
which dragged him to the execution. After 
some prayers, he ascended the cart and said to 
the crowd: “You may think you are come to a 
sad spectacle, but to me it is not so. It is the 
happiest day, the greatest joy that ever befell 
me; so that I may say with the prophet: ‘This 
is the day which God has made,’ a day wherein 
I may truly rejoice in my soul.” He declared 
that only his priesthood had brought him to the 
gallows, and again thanked God for having 
called him to the priesthood and made him a 
monk of the Order of Saint Benedict, members 
of which had been sent to England by Pope 
Saint Gregory to convert the inhabitants of this 
kingdom from heathenism to the Christian 
faith. The carter who was to drive the cart 
away from under the gallows would have no 
share in the execution of this good and innocent 
man, and hid in the crowd. Fr. Philip was 
cruelly bowelled and dismembered; but his 
quarters were not exhibited, because it was 
feared that the people would unpleasantly show 
their disapproval of this execution. He was 
secretly buried at Moor Fields. His clothes and 
his shirt, dyed with his own blood, were re- 


q. 
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deemed for £4 from the 
hangman-by two Bene- 
dictine Fathers and 
treasured as great relics. 


BLESSED THOMAS PICK- 
ERING 


(May 9, 1679) 


It has pleased the good 
God that not only seven 
priests of our holy Order 
should be beatified as 
martyrs for the faith, 
but also that our lay 
brothers should be able 
to look up to one of their 
own ranks, who was 
beatified for having giv- 
en his life in the same 
glorious cause. This was 
Blessed Thomas Pickering, the scion of an 
ancient Catholic family in Westmoreland. He 
became a lay brother at Saint Gregory’s, Douay, 
being professed in 1660 at the age of 39. Five 
years later when some of the Fathers were sent 
as chaplains to the Catholic Queen of Charles 
II, Brother Thomas was sent to act as steward 
for their household. Then, through the bigotry 
of the time, the king was forced to send the Fa- 
thers away, Bro. Thomas remained in London, 
and for a long time was unmolested. One may 
pertinently ask what capital charge could be 
brought against one who was not a priest. The 
fact is that, with Blessed William Viscount 
Stafford and some others, he became a victim of 
the infamous Titus Oates plot. 


+8. 


This miscreant, the son of a Protestant cler- 
gyman, had, under the pretext of becoming a 
convert, intruded in several colleges abroad and 
became acquainted with a number of Catholics. 
In the year 1678 he, together with a worthy 
companion called Bedloe falsely denounced a 
number of priests and laymen of having formed 
a conspiracy against the life of King Charles. 
They asserted that £1500 had been offered to 
each of them for shooting the king, and that 
when they refused, a Mr. Grove and Bro. 
Thomas were appointed under the same prom- 
ise. They also attested under oath that the 
latter had vainly attempted this crime three 
times, but that the first time the flint of the 
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pistol was loose, the second time there was no 
powder in the pan, the third time the pistol 
was only charged with small bullets which dis- 
persed. No sensible man who knew Bro. 
Thomas would believe it, but on the perjury of 
the two criminals (whose perjuries in other 
cases were proved later on) the good Brother 
was condemned for high treason. He was re- 
peatedly reprieved, being well known to the 
king himself as an excellent and virtuous man. 


At last the king weakly gave in to the clamor 
of the enemies of the Catholic religion and al- 
lowed the execution of this religious, whose fa- 
ther had lost his life in the defence of the king’s 
own father. On the day appointed, he was 
dragged to Tyburn, where he prayed for his 
persecutors. When asked, whether he was a 
priest, he smilingly said: ‘No, I am only a lay 
brother.” When the cap had been already pulled 
over his face, a man of the crowd shouted to 
him to confess his crime. He pulled the cap 
away and said with a smiling face: “Is this 
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the face of a man that dies under so gross a 
guilt?” He was allowed to hang until he was 
dead. He was regretted by many who knew 
him as a very harmless man, and the most un- 
likely and unfitting for that desperate under- 
taking of which he had been accused. 


BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKETT 


In conclusion, we may add that the last mar- 
tyr executed in England on the strength of the 
penal laws was the Blessed Oliver Plunkett, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 
who suffered at Tyburn on July 1st (old style), 
1681. Through Fr. Maurus Corker, his fellow 
prisoner, he became an Oblate of Saint Bene- 
dict. When, later on, Fr. Corker became Ab- 
bot of Lamspring in Hannover, he took his 
relics there. Blessed Oliver was beatified in 
1920, and the greater part of his relics are now 
at Downside Abbey, having been secured for its 
new church through the efforts of Cardinal 
Gasquet when he was Prior of Downside. 


When the Duelist was Excommunticated 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


HIS is a page out of my childhood; and 

although it was over fifty years ago and I, 
a small child at the time, the impressions and 
the remembrance are very clear. Particularly 
is the fact, that I heard an excommunication 
sentence read out by Bishop Quinlan in the 
Cathedral of Mobile, indelibly fixed upon my 
memory. I had heard of excommunications: 
of members of the Church being read out of its 
communion, for very grave reasons; and that 
sometimes, after a full, public apology for the 
scandal they had given, had been received back 
into the Church. Now to read and to hear of 
such things was a very different proposition 
from hearing the scandal discussed most re- 
gretfully by one’s elders and then to hear the 
solemn excommunication read. 

If you have ever heard of, or read of, the 
duels so frequently fought in the South in ante- 
bellum days, by which difficulties, reflections 
upon one’s honor were supposed to be satis- 
factorily wiped out in blood by the death of one 
of the parties, you will realize that the practice 
was far too common. You may recall too, 


Bishop England, of Charleston, making such 
valiant efforts to have the code duello abolished 
in South Carolina, where it was in such full 
force. His lecture upon the evils of dueling is 
a classic, as well as the strongest and most con- 
vincing ever written against the practice. 

Now dueling in the South had grown to such 
proportions that there were rules and regula- 
tions that governed the encounters and these 
were strictly observed. The kind of weapons to 
be used, most frequently pistols, although 
swords sometimes figured, the kind of apparel 
to be worn, the distance between the combat- 
ants, and the number of shots to be allowed, 
were all dictated. Then almost, as if it were a 
social function, the grim procession, principals, 
seconds, and surgeons, went out to the fighting 
ground, where the crime of murder, deliberate 
murder, was supposed to wipe out some wrong 
or insult, probably trivial enough. 

One little incident, almost laughable, which 
occurred in South Carolina, I will tell before 
proceeding to relate the facts in my own duel, 
mine in the sense that it has left such an im- 
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pression upon my mind by its consequences. 
During the Civil War two young men in 
Charleston started out in the pale, gray dawn 
to fight a duel. One of the combatants was en- 
gaged to be married to a beautiful young lady. 
Just as the principals had their pistols levelled 
at each other, ready to fire, a carriage drove 
up at a furious pace. A young lady leaped from 
the vehicle; and rushing to the field of so- 
called honor, threw her arms around her fiancé 
and refused to release him until her pleading 
caused the combatants to be reconciled. 

Now to the duel that I believe was the last 
formal affair of that kind that took place in 
Mobile. A Dr. L. and a Mister T. had had some 
business misunderstanding. The lie was passed 
and that could only be wiped out with blood- 
shed. Dr. L. was a Catholic and was a noted 
marksman and he sent a challenge to Mr. T. in 
the usual form. Mr. T. was very near-sighted 
and was a very poor marksman, knowing al- 
most nothing about handling deadly weapons. 
The challenge was sent a few days before 
Christmas and the Catholics of the city were 
greatly shocked and grieved that one of the 
Faith should have murder in his heart at this 
holy season. With the usual entourage, prin- 
cipals, seconds, and surgeons, they went out 
into the country for the fatal combat. Mr. T., 
who was a friend of my father, was a man 
greatly esteemed by his fellow citizens. He 
had a wife and several young children. Touched 
by the pathetic aspect of the case, a near-sight- 
ed, poor marksman, standing before a skilled 
marksman, the seconds tried to prevail upon 
Dr. L., the challenger, to withdraw his chal- 
lenge, refrain from fighting the duel, and be 
reconciled to Mr. T. Dr. L. refused to consider 
any reconciliation or postponement of the duel. 
At the first shot Mr. T. fell mortally wounded. 
His body was brought to his desolated home, 
where his devoted wife and little ones were ex- 
pecting the happiness of Christmas. 

After learning all the circumstances, Bishop 
Quinlan, on the following Sunday at High Mass 
publicly excommunicated Dr. L. 

A few evenings later the Bishop was a guest 
at my old home. My father spoke to him of the 
scandal the duel had caused and of the excom- 
munication. Now remember, I was only a little 
girl, frightened by the shocked comment on 
the duel and making, probably, my first near 
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acquaintance with the terrible crimes that curse 
the world. Bishop Quinlan was an elderly, 
portly gentleman, very dignified; and with a 
deep, sonorous voice that added impressiveness 
to his utterances. His words, rather large, 
ponderous, and unusual ones, fell heavily upon 
the ears of the childish listener and filled me 
with a sort of terror and awe. 

“There was nothing else for me to do. It was 
a deliberate, premeditated murder. It was a 
terrible scandal for a Catholic during the holy 
season of Christmas, when the very angels 
were proclaiming peace, to challenge another 
man to a duel. It was a most unfair combat, a 
man nearly blind and a poor marksman, chal- 
lenged by a man who was a noted marksman.” 

Now these words ring, in their sonorous 
tones, ring very clearly through my memory 
after all these years. I have never since seen 
anything heroic in a duel, as I recall the deep 
voice of Bishop Quinlan, proclaiming that it 
was “deliberate and premeditated murder.” 

Several years afterwards, Dr. L., whose days 
had been filled with bitter regret for a wrong 
he could never undo, the murder of a good man, 
leaving a widow and a family of little orphans, 
made his peace with the Church. At High 
Mass in the Cathedral, where a few years be- 
fore, he read the formal excommunication, 
Bishop Quinlan received Dr. L’s public, peni- 
tential apology and his humble appeal for par- 
don to his fellow Catholics for the scandal he 
had given. He was allowed to return to the 
Church, and when he died, he received the last 
sacraments and Christian burial. 


Where History and Legend Meet 
(Continued from page 219) 


Palace, tell us strange and vivid tales of loves 
and hates, of grandeur and squalor, of joy and 
sorrow, of hope and of despair! Edinburgh 
seems like the summing-up of the whole story 
of Scotland’s past. See England thoroughly? 
Yes, certainly; but do not fail to visit Edin- 
burgh, the crown and climax of your journey! 


The hotter the weather is, the more easily 
the soul may be chilled into spiritual insen- 
sibility. Frequent Holy Communion will keep 
it always at the proper temperature for the 
exercise of active charity. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. ; 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. : 

No name need be signed to the question. ' 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. j 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. . 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Is it true that to get a divorce from Rome one has to 
be able to pay a large sum of money?—Chicago, IIl. 

In the first place one canot get a divorce from Rome; 
the Catholic Church does not grant divorces, except in 
case of the Pauline Privilege, which is extremely rare. 
The Church does pronounce upon the validity of a mar- 
riage which is submitted to her judgment and, if she 
finds that the marriage is invalid from the beginning, 
she declares the marriage null. Secondly, as regards 
money in the matter, the editor can do no better than to 

uote the following note, taken from the Catholic 
Times, of London:—“Father Woodlock notes that dur- 
ing a period of five years the Roman Court has dealt 
with just 84 cases. These came not from one country, 
but from all the Catholic world. This was an average 
of 17 cases annually. In 23 of these cases the mar- 
riages were declared valid. In the other 61 a decree 
of nullity was given. The annual average of these de- 
crees was thus just over 12. As to the costs of a de- 
cree, in the cases of poor persons there are none. Ob- 
viously the Rota is not a court where wealth is needed 
to secure a decree. Amongst cases of recent years in 
which the marriage was declared valid, and the peti- 
tion for nullity rejected, one was that of a wealthy 
American, another that of a German prince. This 
calumny that the Church provides for wealthy clients 
a release from the marriage tie by some crooked sub- 
terfuge is a stock weapon of unscrupulous propagan- 
dists, and these facts are therefore worth noting.” 


Who is the Patron Saint of Cuba?—Havana, Cuba. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary, under the title “Our Lady 
of Charity,” is the Patroness of Cuba. 


When a family moves into a new house, may they 
have the house blessed by a priest?—-Kansas City, Kans. 

Not only may they have the home blessed, but it is 
very praiseworthy that it should be blessed. A truly 
Catholic family loves to feel that the home has received 
the blessing of the Church. All that needs to be pro- 
vided is a container of holy water and a sprinkler. This 
sprinkler may consist of a small brush or even a sprig 
of leaves. On occasion of the blessing the doors of the 
rooms should all be open so that the priest has merely 
to pass through the home and sprinkle the parts as he 
proceeds. The editor very strongly urges every family 
to have its home blessed by the priest. 





Is it proper for a woman to receive Holy Communion 
whilst wearing a sleeveelss dress?—Syracuse, N. Y. 

Emphatically not. The ~~ of the diocese, in 
which the editor of this column lives, at the late re- 
treat of the Diocesan priests, made mention of the fact 
that Holy Communion was to be denied a woman who 
comes to the rail with a sleeveless dress. 


Is Aline the name of a Saint? If so, will you give 
the particulars of her life? When is her Feast Day? 
—N. Y. City. 

Aline is the feminine form of Alan or Alain. There 
are several Saints of that name. Perhaps the best 
known is Saint Alain of Aquitaine, who was Abbot of 
ing in Italy. His Feast is generally celebrated on 

ar. 3. 


What is meant by a mourning card?—St. Louis, Mo. 

Your question lends itself to a double answer. It is 
customary in many places upon the occasion of a death 
in the family to have a holy card, edged in black, 
printed with the picture of the deceased and with a 
brief biographical notice together with appropriate 
prayers and these cards are given to the relatives and 
friends of the dead person. Likewise there is a so- 
called mourning card which may be secured from the 
priest in the parish, upon which you may note the Mass- 
es and good works to be offered for the deceased and 
then send it to the bereaved members of the family of 
the deceased. 


What is meant by the churching of a woman?—Den- 
ver, Colo. 

It is a very laudable and lovely custom for a mother 
to visit the church with her offspring on the first occa- 
sion of venturing forth after her confinement. A very 
beautiful blessing is given the woman on this occasion. 
This blessing does not need to be a public affair—the 
priest will be glad to give this upon request. Make ar- 
rangements with the pastor about the time and he will 
be glad to confer this wonderful blessing upon the 
mother and her child. 


I am a worker in marble and am wondering if there 
is a Patron Saint for my profession?—Milwaukee, Wis. 

Yes, Saint Clement, Martyr, whose Feast ts celebrat- 
ed Nov. 23, is the Patron Saint of marble workers. 


What magazine would you recommend for a learned 
convert to the faith, who is fond of reading more serious 
matters?—Louisville, Ky. 

The editor does not hesitate to recommend in this 
case the perusal.of America, The Commonweal and The 
Catholic Gazette. The last mentioned is an English 
publication, edited by the Revv. Herbert Vaughan, D.D., 
and Bernard Grimley, D. D., from the Mission House, 
Brondesbury Park, London. The first two are Amer- 
ican publications. ‘ 


In the pate! nae hay of the priest at Mass I notice a 
garment outside the chasuble at the top which our 
priests does not wear at Mass. What is it?—New 
Orleans, La. 

The editor of this column is delighted that you note 
such things. The members of some religious orders 
wear what is known as the cowl—a hoodlike garment 
which is part of their religious habit. In some cases 
this cowl is covered with the amice at Mass and the 
amice-covered cowl is then put down outside the chas- 
uble. The members of the Swiss American Congrega- 
tion of Benedictines are amongst those who have this 
custom and since the Grail is a publication of that Con- 
gregation, the Grail pictures of the priest at Mass show 
this feature. 
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“ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 








Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 











OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


The prairie is alive with wagons and chugging motor 
cars, bringing the little Indian children back to school. 
Many of them must come a far distance, and will 
probably not see their parents for a long time. The 
older ones are glad to come, rememberi the nice, 
warm, comfortable home they had for the winter in the 
years gone by. The young ones, who are coming to 
school for the first time, find it hard to part with their 
parents, and shed not a few tears. The parents are 
glad to have their children enrolled at the “Sisters’ 
school,” knowing they will be in kind hands throughout 
the school year. 

Now, in order to keep up these schools, the mission- 
ary has only one source of income, and that is—his 
friends in the States, on whom he must depend for every 
cent he needs to run his school. Winter is coming, and 
coal must be purchased and hauled from the railroad; 
groceries and other supplies got in; clothing obtained, 
with which to fit out all the children who come, for, 
almost invariably, they come back much the worse for 
wear after their summer out in the open—clothing 
worn and dirty, hair in snarls, bodies needing thorough 
soap and water baths. All this the good Sisters take 
in hand, and since, with them, “cleanliness is akin to 
Godliness,” they never stop until every last child is 
scrubbed and combed and fitted out in clean clothing. 

Then real school work begins—the blessed missionary 
work of leading little untaught souls to God and useful 
occupations, that they may some day fill their place in 
the world. The good missionary Sisters and priests 
never count the cost of all the hardships they must un- 
dergo in order to accomplish this work of God, for, on 
the prairie, comforts are few and far between. But to 
true missionary souls, these hardships are an attrac- 
tion, the lack of comforts a mortification distilling un- 
told sweetness of soul—the hundredfold foretold and 
promised by our Lord to all those who forsake relatives, 
friends, and the 
things of the fF 
world, in order to |” 
serve Him. May 
God inspire many 
young souls with 
the fire of mission- |— 
ary zeal, that they |. 
too may devote 
their lives to this 

at labor—bring- 
ing the light of 
Faith to those who 
sit in darkness, the 
light of hope to 
those who languish 
in despair. 

Nineteen hundred 
years have passed 
since our Lord 
gave to the Apos- 
tles the injunction: 
“Going, therefore, 
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teach ye all nations,” and still more than one-half of 
the world sits in the darkness of heathenism. There 
are numbers of missionaries all over the world, but not 
nearly enough to cope with the tremendous task. Souls 
are ripe for the harvest, begging for priests, for chap- 
els, longing to know God, but the overworked priests 
cannot reach all their people except at long intervals 
of time, and in most cases, funds are lacking for chap- 
els, and the people are themselves foo poor to give 
anything. Let us say a prayer every day for the mis- 
sions, especially those in our own U. S. A., that our 
Lord may send workers into His vineyard, that the 
world em 4 be entirely leavened with the leaven of the 
true Faith before that last dread day comes, when we 
shall have to give an account of why we did not go and 
teach all nations, and why we did not give all the aid 
possible to those who were courageous enough to go to 
the remote places and teach the poor and ignorant. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes the welcome news that he is 
soon to have an assistant in the person of the Rev. 
Damian Preske, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad Abbey. The 
latter, having made a two weeks’ visit to the Mission, 
was appalled at the sight of the miseries of the Indian 
people which he saw while making sick calls in several 
of their huts. 

Of course, Little Flower School has opened its wel- 
coming portals again, and the happy children are flock- 
ing back, accompanied by their no less pleased parents, 
who are more than glad to have once again a Catholic 
school in their midst, deprived of it as they had been 
since the disastrous fire of two years ago which took 
- its victim the gentle Mother Superior of the Grey 

uns. 

Above all things, Father now needs money to keep up 
the running expenses of the school, coal, food, and cloth. 
ing, besides building a decent barn for the cattle, which 
are now housed in sheds that are not thoroughly weath- 
erproof. The cold is very severe here in winter, and 
last year a number of calves were lost because of in- 
adequate housing. Besides that, a number of cattle 
were stolen in the night some time in June, thus cutting 
down the herd so necessary to provide plenty of milk 
for these poor, undernourished children, who so often 
fall victims of tuberculosis, because of the poverty of 
their parents, who are unable to provide the proper 
food for them. 

And let us not 
forget those two 
organs needed, one 
for the chapel, one 
for the school. We 
are holding $6.00 
toward the pur- 
chase of such an 
instrument. Who 
will help swell the 
fund, so that the 
children may have 
proper musical 
training, and our 
Lord may have the 
proper church ser- 
vice? Send dona- 
tions to Clare 
Hampton, 5436 
Kansas_ St., St. 
Louis, Mo. If you 
cannot send much, 
send a little. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Last June Father Justin wrote that he was all out 
of clothing for his little ones, and now that school is 
taking up again, he is in need of it more than ever, to 
re-clothe the children who come to the school in rags, 
from their long vacation in their prairie homes, during 
which time they have not received any new clothes, 
their parents being too poor. So look through your 
closets, and send Father Justin every available garment 
which you no longer need. The style and fashion do 
not matter, just so the material is still solid, and there 
are no holes in it. Some people have sent in bundles 
wherein the clothing was so badly torn that it could 
not be used. The good Sisters are trying to clothe the 
children neatly and decently, so be sure to send only 
such clothes in which the material is solid. 

There is still the new oven and the butter churn to 
be purchased; Father is saving hard to buy them. Let 
us help him to get these much-needed articles, especial- 
ly now that the children are back, and much good bread 
and butter are needed to fatten up these little ones, so 
prone to fall victims of tuberculosis, because of their 
poor start in life, due to the poverty of their parents, 
who were not able to purchase the proper kind of food 
for them. Send donations direct to Father Justin, or 
to Clare Hampton, 5486 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Many thanks to “Reader” from Oran, Mo., who sent 
donation for Oven Fund. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


The new dormitory is being built, being so sorely 
needed, but—all on borrowed money. The missionary 
spends many hours day and night worrying where he 
will get the money to pay this new debt, when he still 
has a lot of old ones bothering him. But God’s work 
must go on; no little child must be turned away, for 
every child lost to the Catholic school, is gained to a 
non-Catholic school, or to no school at all, which is 
worse. It will take much back-breaking labor to round 
up every Indian family in our United States, and win 
them for God, teaching their children the ways of civil- 
ization, and warding off, by good feeding and proper 
living conditions, that dread reaper—T. B. But the 
pg is willing to undergo any hardshiv or sac- 
rifice, building, one might say, entirely on God’s Prov- 
idence, trusting sublimely to Him Who made all things, 
to provide the wherewithal to keep the Mission going 
steadily ahead. 


LETTER FROM AN INDIAN CHILD 


Dear Friend :— 

I am in the Fifth Grade and I am eleven years old. I 
came from North Dakota, from the Devil’s Lake Reser- 
vation, and have one sister and two brothers at home. 
I work in Father Sylvester’s printing shop. I print 
the letterheads, Lenten appeals, help set type, and do a 
lot of other things for him. I also fold the Lenten ap- 
peais and other papers. Often I stay up all night with 
the printer and help get out “The Little Bronzed 
Angel”. 

They are building the new dormitory now, and it is 
to be called “St. Benedict’s Hall.” The trucks are very 
busy hauling sand and materials. I am in the Band 
and play the slide trombone. I like to play it. They 
ordered some new music books for us and we expect 
them to be here sometime this week or the next. We 
take great pleasure in our band. 

Well, dear friend, this is all I know just now, but I 
won’t forget to pray for you.—Sincerely yours,—How- 
ard Smith. 


EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT 


Don’t forget to order some of these pieces embroid- 
ered by Father Sylvester’s girls. They are very appro- 
priate for gifts: Pink, embroidered laundry bag, 50¢; 
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54-inch lunch cloth and 6 large napkins, beautifully em- 
broidered, $5.00; 36-inch emb. lunch cloth and 4 nap- 
kins, lace-edged, $3.00; 3 large emb. scarves, $2.00 
each; 2 smaller scarves, $1.00 each; Emb. knife, fork, 
and spoon cases, $1.00 each; Emb. white rompers for 
child 3 years old, $1.00; 2 crocheted doilies, (about 16 
inch) 35¢ each; 1 large and 2 small buffet doilies, 50¢; 
1 pair beautiful crocheted garters, 50¢. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, MEDALS, HOLY 
PICTURES, ETC. 


The following kind persons have sent in tin foil, rosa- 
ries, medals, holy pictures, prayer books, ete.: A. M. 
Dettling, Ridgewood, N. Y.; Mrs. M. C. Nolan, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Divine Providence Academy, E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mary T. Clifford, Worcester, Mass.; Mary 
Basich, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. W. H. Long, Cincinnati, 
O.; Mrs. M. Siebert, Meriden, Conn.; Miss Kathleen 
Ryan, New York City; Mrs. Buckley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Eliz. Brickhoff, Cincinnati, O.; Thos. Lyons, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. O. Trapp, Cincinnati, O.; Miss 
C. Tener, Owensboro, Ky.; Gilden, Chicago, IIL; 
Mrs. A. Horner, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Margaret Pow- 
ell, Chicago, Ill.; M. Dahlhousen, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs, 
E. J. Madigan, St. Louis, Mo.; Bessie Gatchel, Ranger, 
Ind.; Donor, Providence, R. I. May God reward them! 
Come again! 


BEADWORK BUREAU 


Send in for some real handmade Indian beadwork; 
when you go touring you pay high prices. Our prices 
are lower, since we obtain the articles direct from the 
missions. You are helping the Indians to make a living 
by eee these articles of native handcraft, made 
with an artistry handed down from generation to gen- 
eration from unknown ages. We have for sale: 1 
beaded handbag, $4.00; 1 handbag $3.00; smaller 
handbags, $2.00; beaded pincushions, 75¢; woven bead 
necklaces, $1.00; perfumed rose beads, made of crushed 
roses, 50¢; bead bracelet, 50¢; cower holder, buckskin 
beaded, to hang on wall, 75¢; war club, pretty beaded 
handle, stone head, $2.00. (Your boy will appreciate 
this); Adult moccasins, $5.00, $3.00, (Give length of 
foot in inches); children’s moccasins, $1.50; babies’ 
75¢; doll’s, 25¢. Silk-patch quilt tops, each patch nicely 
featherstitched onto heavy backing, $7.00. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5486 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 





** Forbid them Not’’ 
Sr. M. AGNES FINLEY 


Little ones, Christ gave you 
Each one a caress; 

Little Ones, I envy 

You such tenderness. 


Little ones, Christ loved you, 
Called you to His Heart; 
Then admonished those who 
Bade you to depart. 


Little ones, Christ promised 
Souls who would become 

Like to you, His child-friends, 
Heaven for their home. 


Little ones, I’ll follow 

In your sweet child-away, 
Knowing Christ His promise 
Will fulfill some day. 
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A MEMORY SYSTEM 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 

Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Whenever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor.—Ex. 


THE CLEANSER 


Bobby and Betty and Daddy went for a drive into the 
country out to Uncle John’s. 


Uncle John was feeding the pigs when they arrived 
so the three sat down near the creek to wait till he had 
finished. While they were waiting, Daddy gave an in- 
struction in christian doctrine. ‘Which is the sacra- 
ment in which our sins are forgiven?” he asked. 

“Confession,” shouted Bobby. 

“The sacrament of penance,” cried Betty. 


“Betty’s answer is the better,” said Daddy. ‘“Con- 
fession is one part of the sacrament.” 

“You must be sorry for all your sins, and promise 
God not to sin again. That is the first part of the 
sacrament and it is known as contrition. 

“Then you must tell your sins—that is confession. 

“Next, the priest, pronouncing the words of the 
formula, and making the sign of the cross, takes away 
your sins—that is absolution. 

“Lastly, you must say, or do, the penance that the 
priest gives you—that is satisfaction, because we try to 
satisfy God by our prayers and good works. 

“So you see, there are four parts to the sacrament of 
Penance: 

“Contrition, confession, absolution, and satisfaction. 

“Which of these do you think is the most important?” 

“I think confession is,” spoke up Bobby. 

“Oh, no! Absolution counts more because it takes 
away the sins.” 

“Well,” explained Daddy, “every part is important, 
of course, but the most important is contrition, for if 
we are not really and truly sorry for our sins, all the 


rest is useless. To have true contrition, means to be 
sorry because we have offended God.” 

Here Daddy picked up an apple. 

“Now if a greedy boy were to eat too many of these 
and make a little pig of himself, that would be the sin 
of—” 

“Gluttony,” cried the children. 

“If he were sorry because he became sick, that would 
not be true sorrow for his sin.” 

“I know a boy who stole watermelons and he was 
sorry, not because he stole the melons, but because he 
caught a whipping. That was not true sorrow was it, 
Daddy?” asked Bobby. 

“No. He should be sorry because he offended God by 
stealing.” 

Daddy stood up and threw his apple to the pigs. 
Three pigs tried to get it at once and such a squealing 
Bobby and Betty had never heard. 

“Uncle John is through now and I must talk with 
him, but I’ll tell you another story soon about a rich 
man who had two boys, one of whom was always jolly 
while the other was mean and stingy,” Daddy promised. 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed the children, clapping their 
hands. “We’ll play here by the creek till you are ready 
to go, Daddy.” 


LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL 


Children who have to carry their lunches to school 
like appetizing sandwiches. Try these for a change: 

Raisins chopped or ground in the food grinder and 
mixed with sweet cream. A few English walnuts are 
palatable, too. 

Slices of brown and white bread with grated cheese 
between. 

Cold meat ground and mixed with salad dressing. 

Raisin bread with peanut butter filling. 

Radishes sliced very thin and sprinkled with salt 
make a very appetizing filling. 

Strawberry preserves and cottage cheese are smack- 
ing good, too. 

Grated apple mixed with sugar and sweet cream and 
seasoned with cinnamon is considered a treat by some 
children, especially when baked on a flat piece of bread 
dough, or used as a pie filler. 

With a little planning ahead, a different filler every 
day will make the lunch box a joy instead of some- 
thing to be dreaded. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN NEBRASKA 
AN INDIAN SCARE 


A pioneer family that was crossing the plains of the 
West in the long ago, had nearly reached their destina- 
tion. When they pitched camp the last night of their 
journey, they felt very secure, since they were sure the 
danger of Indian attacks was past. But before long, 
out of the stillness came the terrible Indian war cry. 
Every able bodied member of the little band seized his 
firearms and made ready to defend to the last. 

The Indians halted at a short distance and waited. 
Two young men of the pioneer party had found some 
phosphorous rock on the way. Knowing that the In- 
dians were superstitious, they endeavored to frighten 
them if possible. They rubbed the rock over a blanket 
to make it shine bright. Then, tying a rope to two 
corners of the blanket, they rolled it up. Hastily 
climbing two near-by trees they unrolled the blanket 
and waved it back and forth, to give it the appearance 
of fire dropping down from heaven between the Indians 
and themselves. 

In the morning an Indian rode forward and thus ad- 
dressed them: “The Great Father has sent down 
a fire betwen us and His chosen warriors. We will do 
the Great Father’s Chosen people no harm, but guide 
them safely to their hunting grounds.” 


LETTER BOX 
SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


There was a noticeable decrease in the number of let- 
ters received during vacation doubtless because the 
readers of THE CORNER were enjoying a rest from pen- 
cils, pens, and other implements that reminded them of 
the long grind of the school year. 

However, now that the happy vacation has passed, we 
hope to have an avalanche of mail descend until we are 
quite buried beneath the stack. Let’s see what we have 
here. 

A letter from Lillian Turner, 22% McKeen St., Glace 
Bay, C. B., Nova Scotia. She wonders why she hasn’t 
received her button. 

Theresa Piontcowski, Chicago, is also writing for her 
button. These shall be mailed soon. Sorry the others 
did not reach you. 

Margaret Coyle, New Haven, Ky., says that her age 
is between 16 and 21 years and whoever guesses it cor- 
rectly is to be favored with a photo of herself. Now 
here’s a chance for everyone to try. However, she asks 
that you expect “no handsome looking girl.” 
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Ah! A boy! Another brave lad dares to face the 
music. Nicholas Obadin, 14, Detroit, Michigan, the city 
of Straits, is the boy representative from the Badger 
State, as Mary Secan is the girl representative. 

Judging from Nicholas’ letter, I think he would prove 
a very interesting correspondent. Try him out. His 
address is 17514 Omira Ave., Detroit, Mich. He prom- 
ises to answer all letters. 


“If at first you don’t succeed’”—you know the rest. 
Lorraine Jones, 3126 N. Bernard St., Chicago, was not 
successful the first time so she tried again, and this 
time wins a Fidelity Button. She would like to hear 
from some of you. 


TO MY DAD 


Mother is all that is noble and fine, 
And all that is right and good. 

She richly deserves every toast that is drunk 
To her glorious Motherhood. 

And when mother receives some fresh acclaim 
The whole wide world is glad. 

But away down deep in every heart 
There’s a place that is just for Dad. 


We may not laud him with flowers, 
Nor warble his name in song, 
And sometimes it seems we’ve forgotten 
The burden he’s borne for so long. 
But that doesn’t mean that we are blind, 
To the troubles and hardships he’s had, 
And away down deep in every heart 
There’s a place that’s just for DAD.—By his 
daughter. 


Aunt Agnes, maybe you won’t like this poem, but 
any way let it be an answer to the Dad that wrote 
the poem about the dirtv little girl, in the May issue. 
Maybe then he’ll know what she thinks of Dad. 


Dear Friend, 

On October 27th, 1928, my mother, father and I 
started on a trip to England on the S. S. Laconia from 
New York to Liverpool. About three hundred miles 
out after leaving Boston we saw the Graf Zeppelin on 
its return to Germany. My father snapped a picture 
of it as it came towards our ship. I am sending pic- 
tures just to show you how the airship looked over the 
ocean. 

We had a very calm and pleasant voyage which last- 
ed about ten days, the purpose of our visit was to see 
sed ee who was very ill, she has died since we came 

ack. 

During our stay we visited many relations and places 
of interest. One day we went to St. Augustine’s Priory, 
Newton Abbot South Devon, a distance of 350 miles. 
My father has an Aunt at this Convent. We stayed for 
five days at the Convent farm. 

We sailed back to U. S. A. Jan. 2nd, 1929, on the 
S. S. Mauretania from Southampton. We called at 
Cherbourg, France. We had a very rough voyage com- 
ing back; portholes were smashed, lifeboats turned 
over and the captain’s bridge damaged. We were 36 
hours late on reaching N. Y. 

Hoping you enjoy this letter, for which I hope to win 
a button. 

Clarissa Carter, 112 Franklin St., Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Thank you for the pretty B-Z-B button, that I re 
ceived quite a while ago. Since I wrote my last letter to 
you, I have three more new letter-pals, two girls and 
one boy. Now, I am corresponding with girls and boys 
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from eight different states. And just think I met them 
all through this wonderful club. 

A lot of fame has just been brought to our little city 
of Jasper, and that was through the Jasper Academy 
basketball team. They went to the finals of the Indiana 
State basketball tournament and so they won the right 
to play in the National Catholic B. B. Tournament. 
Here, our team went to the finals, and they were beaten 
only by a real good team, De LaSalle of Chicago. But 
this proved that we had the second best team of the 
Catholic high schools in the United States. Jasper 
was the dark horse of the tourney as nobody expected 
them to get up so far, but our team surprised everyone. 
We’re proud of our team, and when they came back 
from Chicago, a large parade met them at the city 
limits and escorted them into the city. A week later, a 
banquet was given in their honor, and various gifts 
were given to them. 

Jasper Academy is a small Catholic school down here 
in Southern Indiana. It is under the supervision of the 
Benedictine priests from St. Meinrad, Indiana. It has 
a small enrollment, both of boarding and day scholars, 
but it is fully equipped. ; 

School will be out by the time you get my letter as it 
lets out the 2nd week of May. Then I will pass to the 
third year of High School. 

Hoping to see my letter in print, and so, get some 
more new letter pals, I am one of your old nieces, 
Mary Catherine Wuchner, Jasper, Indiana. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, ie 

Please take pity on me and send me my Fidelity But- 
ton that I have been so anxiously waiting for. I am 
also writing this my second letter in hopes of receiving 
a B-Z-B button. I also want to express my thanks to 
you for publishing my first letter. 

I am going to tell you about an interesting chapel, 
that I visited. This chapel is called St. Francis in the 
Orchard. It was built by a noble convert lady. 

It was a beautiful, sunny, day, when we stood at the 
door of the quaint little, chapel, built in an Italian 
Romanesque style. On the door was inscribed the words 
“In Silence there is Strength.” On entering we walked 
to the altar which was made of pinewood, it was plain 
but beautiful, the picture, which was painted on the 
tabernacle door impressed me as being very unique, 
was an old Russian Icon, portraying the visit of the 
Magi, brought from Russia. 

Next we gazed at a beautiful, but odd painting of 
the Last Supper; it is a futuristic or modern painting 
by a French artist, Andre Deroin. 

After admiring the picture we walked into the minia- 
ture. sacristy. I say miniature, because it is so very 
small, and there we find many old statues and pictures. 
On the wall is hung a piece of tapestry showing the 
cross, crushing the Sun God, which was worshipped by 
Indians and brought from some old ruins. 

On leaving the chapel we walked down the aisle and 
took a last look around, when we noticed the stations 
which were cut out of rock, picturing scenes from the 
Passion; they were also the work of Andre Deroin. 
Near the door we paused before a huge map of the Holy 
Land, which is unlike any of our maps of today. As 
we closed the door behind us, one can imagine the great 
merit to be received by this noble lady for her purposes 
in building this chapel and the benefits derived from it. 

I hope you have enjoyed my letter. I remain, Your 
sy | Niece, Rita Francis Raske. 

P. S. I am still waiting for correspondents my ad- 
dress is 6110 Dakin St., Chicago, III. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

When I read in this month’s Grail, that I was to be 
the proud owner of a Fidelity Button, with only one 
attempt at writing to you, I was happy beyond all meas- 
ure. You invited me to write you an interesting letter 
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and receive a B-Z-B Button. Well, here is my trial. 

As you know, I told you in my former letter, I was a 
student of Catholic High School, which is a Co-ed 
School. It is the fervent desire of our Beloved Bishop 
to replace this plan with a school for boys and also one 
for girls. The boys are the lucky ones, and they are 
to be awarded the new school. The old one is to be 
completely remodeled for the girls. A drive for one- 
fourth million dollars has been started and the Catholic 
people of Kansas City, Kansas, have been more than 
generous in their contributions. It is supposed to start 
its way to completion very shortly. 

Probably you would like to hear something about the 
State of Kansas as a whole. Kansas grows the best 
wheat in the world. I don’t say the greatest quantity, 
but it is superior in quality. Kansas City, Kansas, 
ranks second in stockyards and the packing industry in 
the U. S. These points make it quite outstanding, 
though it is not nearly so famous as other cities whi 
have no more to boast than K. C. K. Many people in 
the East, when starting for Kansas, imagine they are 
going to a typical Western State, and when they arrive, 
they have a very sudden set-back, because Kansas has a 
considerably large pagerninn and area, and is very 
far from what would termed Western. It has sev- 
eral uptown streets, which one would consider very 
modern, to get tied up in the traffic. But the system- 
atic light system prevents most all tie-ups. 

Aunt Agnes, I sincerely hope this letter meets your 
approval and receives for me a B-Z-B Button.—Your 
hopeful niece, Anne Guillaume, 1954 N. 25 St., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“T ain’t goin’ to play with Tommy Jones any more,” 
asserted Billy Smith rather pee 

“Now what’s the matter?” asked Billy’s mother. “I 
thought you liked Tommy.” 

“I did, Mom, but he played me a dirty trick. He 
kicked me in the stomach when my back was turned.” 


Little Joe was just recovering from the effects of a 
spanking that mother had given him. “I am glad,” he 
spoke up, “that I’m skinny, Mother.” 

“Why so?” asked the wondering mother. 


“*Cause fat boys have lots more room to get 
spanked.” 
“What is a sleeper?” asked the foreigner. “A sleep- 


er,” replied the smart young man fresh from college, 
“is one who sleeps. A sleeper is also the name of a car 
on the railroad in which a sleeper sleeps. Moreover, a 
sleeper is a block of wood to which are attached the 
iron rails on which the sleeper runs while the sleeper 
sleeps. Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in the 
— the sleeper carries the sleeper over the sleeper 
until the sleeper, which carries the sleeper, jumps the 
sleeper and wakens the sleeper in the sleeper by strik- 
ing the sleeper under the sleeper, and there is no longer 
any sleep for the sleeper who was asleep in the sleeper 
over the sleeper.” 


Notes of Interest 


BENEDICTINE 


—The Church of St. Praxedes in Rome, which in the 
past has been the titular church of many cardinals, the 
most recent of whom was His Eminence Cardinal Merry 
del Val, has now come into possession of Cardinal 
Rossi, Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation. This 
venerable church belongs to the Vallombrosian Bene- 
dictines. 
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—The new building in course of construction at the 
Catholic University of Peking, which has a frontage of 
400 feet and a depth of 260, three stories in height, is 
arranged in the form of a huge figure 8. In style the 
Chinese motif prevails: corner bastions that remind 
one of Chinese walls and defences. The building mate- 
rial is smooth grey bricks. A green roof, red about 
the windows, and white marble ornamentation make it 
attractive. The authorities of the university hope to 
have a portion of the building ready for occupation 
for the new term. Dom Adalbert Gresnigt, O. S. B., 
the architect, characterizes the new structure as the 
most beautiful and soul-stirring Benedictine house in 
the world. 

—The ancient Abbey of Niederalteich, in the diocese 
of Passau, Lower Bavaria, like hosts of other monastic 
institutions in Europe, has passed through many vicis- 
situdes since its foundation in the year 731, nearly 
twelve hundred years ago. In 907 this monastery was 
destroyed the first time, and in 990 the first restoration 
took place. In 1803 it succumbed to the wave of sup- 
pression that swept over Europe spreading desolation 
in its path. In our day the restoration of this ancient 
foundation is due to Fr. Francis Knabenbauer, a native 
of Niederalteich, who spent his life savings to buy back 
what was left of the monastic buildings. In 1918 the 
monastery was reopened by monks from Metten and 
from Tyrol. When Dom Gislar Stieber recently re- 
ceived the solemn benediction of the Church as the 
eightieth abbot of the venerable Abbey, the Bishop who 
performed the sacred rite, presented him with a plain 
wooden crozier that had been used 900 years ago by 
Abbot St. Godehard. Heavy debts have been incurred 
in the restoration. A helping hand would be appreciat- 
ed. 

—On the feast of St. Lawrence, Aug. 10, ordinations 
took place at the Abbey of Weingarten in Wuerttem- 
berg. Bishop Sproll of Rottenburg conferred holy or- 
ders upon three clerics: the subdiaconate upon Fr. 
Johannes Kiensle, the diaconate upon Fr. Benedict 
Eisele, and the priesthood upon Fr. Albert Janz. Fr. 
Benedict is taking especially to study the past history 
of Weingarten (which was founded in 1047) and has 
begun to overhaul the many manuscripts and papal and 
other documents of the Abbey now kept at Stuttgart, 
getting facsimiles made of the chief ones.—H. G. B. 


Ideals 


They are little known and little prized in these our 
days. So much the more reason to rejoice when we 
hear from the African missions that the catechists are 
able to withstand the temptations of materialism, and 
to consecrate themselves to apostolic work. So writes 
Father Jacob, a Mill Hill Father, from the Cameroons 
of West Africa. “Your generous charity on behalf of 


catechists is a real gift from God, because it enables 
me to open some new mission posts, by which means we 
shall gain many catechumens, as they are only waiting 
for a catechist to instruct them. These catechists pre- 
pare the way for us, and in their degree are true apos- 
tles who labor for God, only receiving a small sum 
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for food and clothing. I have many who could earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 a month from the Government, 
but they prefer to help their heathen brethren, on a 
monthly pittance of $1.50 or $1.75.” And Father Kra- 
nitz writes from Linzolo: “They only get from sixty 
to eighty cents a month, while the junior native teach- 
ers in the Government schools get about $17.00.” The 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver for the African Missions, 
3624 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., will gladly forward 
your contributions. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—tThe great heat of the summer was broken in mid- 
August, but the end of the month found us still praying 
for rain, 

—wWhile the past season has been a hard one for 
farmers, it was most favorable for road construction. 
All road contractors were weeks, even months, ahead 
of their schedule. Roads that under ordinary circum- 
stances could not have been completed until 1931 were 
opened for use during the summer. This proved to be 
a great drain on the funds set aside for the construc- 
tion of roads in 1980. 

—Before High Mass on the morning of August 5th, 
the feast of Our Lady of the Snows, the Rt. Rev. Coad- 
jutor Abbot, Ignatius Esser, invested with the habit of 
the Order three young men for the clerical novitiate, 
and one for the lay brotherhood. Of these the former 
are Messrs. Richard Morthorst, of New Albany, John 
Duesing, of St. Louis, and Walter Buche, of New Al- 
bany; for the lay brotherhood—Mr. Vincent Moran, 
from Massachusetts. 

—After the offertory of the Solemn High Mass on 
the following day (Aug. 6), the feast of the Trans- 
figuration, Father Coadjutor Abbot Ignatius received 
the triennial vows of Frater Augustine (Oscar Edele) 
and Frater Claude (Charles Ehringer). A third novice 
will be professed on Sept. 8th. 

—Father Stephen, spiritual director of the students 
in the college last year, has been appointed master of 
novices, a position that was ably filled during twenty- 
three years by Father Henry. The latter will exercise 
the office of spiritual director in the seminary, while 
Father Meinrad succeeds Fr. Stephen in a like capacity 
in the college. 

—tEarly in August the clerics of the Abbey betook 
themselves to Camp Rice on the Blue River near Wyan- 
dotte Cave. There in solitude they had two jolly days 
of swimming, boating, fishing. That they worked up 
appetites, which were satisfied by bachelor cooks, goes 
without saying. Some hours were spent in exploring 
the wonders of the cave. “Fat Man’s Misery” and 
“Worms’ Wiggle” added variety to their experiences in 
the subterranean passages. They survived, however, 
to tell the story of their adventures, and are even now 
looking forward to the coming events of another sum- 
mer. 

—In mid-August the lay brothers of the Abbey en- 
joyed an outing at Ireland, where Father Anthony 
holds the fort. There they had a delightful day as 
guests of the Reverend Pastor. To make this trip by 
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team in former years required. the greater part of a 
day—and a tedious ride. With automobiles an hour 
suffices to go the same distance. 


—August 2nd saw the final batch of concrete poured to 
complete the section of Highway 62 that leads from St. 
Meinrad to Dale. Thirteen days later the bus line 
between Louisville and Evansville resumed operations 
through our town after an interruption of about three 
months. Now that the Abbey is easy to access again a 
great number of visitors ascend the hill “on high.” This 
feat is no longer limited to a well-known make of horse- 
less carriage that is found the world over. 


—Several years ago the increased number of students 
made it necessary to add more space to the Sodality 
Chapel in the Minor Seminary. During the past sum- 
mer the chapel was brightened with a coat of paint and 
decorations. 


—Taking advantage of the drouth as also of the 
steam shovel, scrapers, and trucks that the road con- 
structors had to spare while in our neighborhood, the 
authorities of the Minor Seminary enlarged “Lake 
Placid,” extending it to the West a considerable dis- 
tance. The dam was raised high enough to maintain 
an eight-foot stage at the lower end, a spillway was 
dug further up on the hillside, a large catch-basin was 
constructed above the lake to prevent the sand and 
gravel of the near-by roads from filling it up again. 
The lake thus reclaimed, now covers about four acres. 
To aid in the reconstruction of this lake the parents 
of the students who live at Indianapolis formed this 
summer, on their own initiative, the St. Meinrad Wel- 
fare Club. The Club has set as its quota the sum of 
$5,000. A considerable portion of this amount has al- 
ready been pledged. We are sincerely grateful to all 
who are helping this good work along. Other improve- 
ments for the benefit of the student body are awaiting 
a boosters’ club. 


—The concrete tower that keeps in reserve over’ 


500,000 gallons of water for domestic purposes under- 
went repairs in August. Both the interior and the ex- 
terior surfaces of the tower were covered with several 
inches of concrete which was put on by air pressure, a 
process which should make it very durable. 


—A large fireproof dairy barn is nearing completion 
in the vicinity of the slaughterhouse. The structure, 
which is a credit to the builders, is flanked by one 
wing at the south end. This will form the “maternity 
ward,” also an apartment for “orphaned” calves. Two 
silos of tile, which ornament the south side, will serve 
as “pantries” for the hungry “critters.” 

—A report has come from Europe to the effect that 
Father William passed a brilliant examination for the 
doctorate in theology at the close of the school year. 
He is now at Maredsous Abbey in Belgium working 


on his thesis, which is one of the conditions for acquir-. 


ing the coveted degree. Father Gabriel, who won his 
licentiate in theology, is with Frater Bernard at Ein- 
siedeln Abbey, Switzerland, for the summer. Frater 
Patrick is stopping at Beuron Abbey to increase his 
knowledge of the German tongue. Prosit! Gesundheit! 
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—The printers are eargerly looking forward to the 
construction of a badly-needed printing plant, one that 
will be large enough to house the necessary equipment 
and give the help employed plenty of elbow room. Our 
plant has long since outgrown its quarters. For a num- 
ber of years past it has been necessary to occupy two 
buildings, which are a half mile apart. The new build- 
ing, which will be a fireproof structure, will stand on 
the hillside below the old church near the village. The 
work of excavation will begin as soon as the machinery 
therefor is available. The printers hope to occupy their 
new home by the end of 1930. 

—Rev. Bernard Jacobs, class of '10, pastor of St. 
James Church, Cooperstown, Wis., met with an accident 
on July 27 from which he died on the following day. 
While stopping along the highway to fix something on 
his automobile, he was struck down accidentally by a 
passing automobile. 

—Rev. Joseph M. Zoglmann, class of ’85, has also 
been called by the angel of death. For the past two 
years Father Zoglmann, who had been in frail health, 
passed away at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville. 


BOOK NOTICES 


oon Queen’s Work Press (3115 So. Grand Blvd., St. 
is) : 

A Traveller in Disguise—A Story of the Blessed 
Sacrament, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 

A Short Life in the Saddle—The Story of St. Stanis- 
laus, by Alfred J. Barrett, S. J. 

These two pamphlets should find a place in the book- 
rack at the church door. They will have a wholesome 
influence on the life of the reader. 


At the Gate of the Stronghold, by Henry S. Spalding, 
S. J., (Benziger Bros. Price, $1.50), is a thrilling and 
wholesome book for boys.—A. B. 


Cherie, by May Beatrix McLaughlin. Published 
Benziger Bros. Price $1.25.—Here is a story that will 
be enjoyed by all, but especially by girls. The charact- 
ers are well drawn. A. B. 


Another publication from Benziger Brothers is a 
prayer book: Go to Mass—Mass and Communion 
Prayers for Young Children, by Sr. M. Alphonsus, O. 
S. U. The price is 21¢ net. Large print and many il- 
lustrations make this volume attractive for children. 
Besides fostering devotion in them this book will also 
help them to fix their attention while at the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. A. B. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Cleveland, Ohio: A lady who has great devotion to 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the Little Flower, and St. An- 
thony, had two special intentions for which she prayed 
most earnestly. The one petition was granted almost 
immediately, the other was granted in part. Publica- 
tion in THE GRAIL was promised. 

A priest writes: The deep gratitude of a religious 
priest for a precious spiritual favor.—I would like to 
ask the Little Flower for the ce I need most; she 
probably knows better than I do what it is; also for 
special graces for some of my penitents. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Bernard Jacobs, Cooperstown, Wisconsin; Rev. 
Joseph Imann, Evansville, Indiana; Mr. Ephrem 
Delage; r. Matthew Shanahan; Mrs. Catherine 
Courtney; Mr. Peter Richard. R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER IIJ—ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 


ADELINE made at least ten or twelve trips up 
and down stairs, before she finally had all her 
things in her room. At first she had wanted to place 
everything in neat piles on the bed, but, knowing the 
dusty state of everything in the house, she ran her 
hand over the patch quilt which served as bedspread— 
and it came away black. So she took off the quilt, 
which evidently had not been disturbed for months, and 
shook it thoroughly out of the window; then folded it 
up and placed it on a chair to be washed on her next 
wash day. There were three other patch quilts beneath 
the first, all neatly placed, with edges folded under, in 
odrer to make a neat foundation for the finished bed— 
doubtless the work of some feminine hand, perhe»: that 
of the widow Cummins, thought Madeline. 


These quilts seemed fairly clean, so she placed her 
belongings in a row upon them, determining in her 
mind that every stitch of bedding should have a thor- 
ough washing and airing as soon as she could get to it. 
It was a large order for one so young, but a firm will 
and willing hands can accomplish most anything. She 
ran downstairs for a pail and a cloth, with which to 
wash the shelves of the closet, and also for some news- 
papers to fold upon them. This done, she soon had all 
her belongings—that is, such as did not go in the 
dresser drawers, arranged neatly om the shelves. At 
this junction her uncle suddenly entered and surveyed 
her work. 

“T see you ain’t lettin’ no grass grow under yer feet. 
Well, a new broom sweeps good, they say; some people 
get lazy after awhile. They can’t keep up the pace.” 


“I never intend being lazy, Uncle,” replied Madeline, 
busily wiping out a dresser drawer. 

“Ye won’t stay here long if ye are, I can tell ye that. 
I come to tell ye that there’s a mug o’ coffee left over 
from my breakfast and you can have it if you like. But 
ye’ll have to drink it cold, because the fire’s out, and I 
don’t aim to make none until noon to warm the dinner 
vittles.” Madeline had had plenty to eat from the gift 
packages of her friends, but a cup of hot coffee would 
have been very welcome at that moment, since she had 
had none that morning. The prospect of cold coffee 
was not very inviting, so she politely declined it. 





“Oh, thank you so much, Uncle; I had breakfast 
on the train, and I’m not a bit hungry.” 

“So much the better then; we can save it for din- 
ner—add a little water to it, heat it up and make two 
cups out of it, one for me and one for you.” 

“And I have some things left that my friends gave 
me; I didn’t eat them all, so perhaps we can have them 
for dinner. There is some very good chocolate cake, 
and fried chicken and jam and jelly and pickles. My 
good neighbors must have thought I had a giant’s ap- 
petite.” 

“Huh? Well, that’s good; won’t have to buy nothin’ 
maybe to-day. But don’t expect nothin’ like that to eat 
after that’s gone. I’m a poor man and can’t afford no 
fancy fixin’s.” 

“Oh, I’m satisfied with most anything, Uncle,” Made 
line assured him. Whereupon he hobbled back down the 
stairs, leaving the girl busily occupied with the work 
of arranging her room. But presently she heard him 
calling at the foot of the stairs. 

“Yes, Uncle!” she replied, looking over the balus- 
trade. 

“Might as well put your trunk down cellar; such 
junk don’t belong up in the house nohow. Come on 
down and give a lift here.” So she lightly ran down 
and helped him bring the trunk into the dark, dank 
cellar, whose atmosphere almost smothered her, and 
whose windows were so obscured with dirt and cobwebs, 
as to admit scarcely any light. 

“Oh, Uncle, I’m going to open these windows a little 
and air out the place down here; do you mind? I’m 
going to clean the cellar out too some day, so I might 
as well begin by airing it.” 

“Jest you leave them windows as they are; yot 
got plenty to do upstairs without botherin’ about the 
cellar none.” 

“But, Uncle, a damp cellar is unhealthy; I’ll bet 
that’s where you got your rheumatism.” He turned 
quickly. 

“How do you know I got the rheumatiz?” 

“T can see how you walk up and down the stairs. 
It’s the right leg, isn’t it?” 

“Ye got sharp eyes, ain’t ye? But it ain’t from the 
cellar. I ain’t opened them winders for ten year may- 
be, and I didn’t get my rheumatiz until last fall when 
I was caught out in a storm 0’ rain.” 

“Just the same, I am sure the dampness from the cel- 
lar got into your bones, but it did not show up until you 
were caught in the rain.” 
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“Well, never mind about the winders just now. I 
got some things down hefe I don’t want stolen; can’t 
never tell who might crawl down here when they’re 
open.” 

“Why don’t you put some wire netting over them 
then?” 

“*Cause I ain’t got the money to spend on it, see? 
And for another thing, I won’t tolerate no dictatin’ on 
my own premises, so ye better jest get on upstairs, and 
forget about them cellar winders.” So Madeline went 
up with a sigh, beginning to realize that her life would 
be mostly a mixture of tact and diplomacy, if not 
stratagem, if she were to get things running properly 
and get along with her uncle at all. 

She returned to her room, swept it out, stripped the 
bed, procured clean linen for it, and then proceeded to 
scrub the floor with soap and a much-worn brush she 
had found downstairs. She had the room about half 
finished, when she heard the familiar clump and hobble 
that announced her uncle’s approach. The door opened 
and he stood with a dissatisfied frown upon his face. 

“Say, what’s the idee o’ usin’ up the last piece 0’ soap 
in the house for your consarned scrubbin’? I make a 
bar o’ soap last maybe two or three weeks, and here 
you’re usin’ it up in half an hour. Now that'll never 
do.” 

“But, Uncle, how on earth am I going to get anything 
clean around here without soap? The dirt is so ground 
in, I was thinking of getting some ammonia or cleaning 
powder besides the soap.” 

“Plain water is good enough; I always clean things 
with plain water, exceptin’ if there’s a greasy plate or 
bowl sometimes.” Madeline could not abstain from 
smiling at this man’s idea of cleanliness. At last the 
idea struck her as being so funny that she burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

“Oh, Uncle, you’re so comical! Isn’t that just like a 
man? Just wipe everything off with a wet rag and 
sweep the dust under the beds and cabinets, Then they 
think the place is clean!” And she went off into an- 
other merry peal. But Josiah kept a stern face. 

“Young lady, I don’t see nothin’ funny.” 

“Perhaps not, Uncle, but that’s just the joke. Now 
listen here, my dear,” she said, going up to him and 
throwing her arms about his neck. “If you expect me 
to be your housekeeper, you will have to buy me just 
oodles of soap—dollars and dollars’ worth, do you un- 
derstand? Else I simply cannot clean anything.” Jo- 
siah tried to disengage her arms. 

“If you knew your business you could.” 

“That’s just it; I do know my business. I’ve been 
scrubbing and cleaning for mother ever since F was 
eight years old. You see, I had to help her, poor dear; 
she had to sew to earn a living for the both of us, and 
she couldn’t do all the cleaning and cooking and sew for 
all her customers too. But you just leave it to me, 
Uncle; I’m not going to waste one penny’s worth more 
of soap than I need.” Josiah grumbled something un- 
der his breath and turned to go downstairs. Then, as 
an afterthought, he stopped and began rummaging in 
all his pockets. 
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“Hm, thought I had a dime here somewheres.” At 
last, after a great deal of searching, he did discover 
the dime, which he handed to Madeline. “Well, here; 
get yourself a couple of pieces. But mind you make it 
last at least until the middle of next week.” 

“Oh, Uncle, I’m liable to use it all up to-day, because 
I’m going straight ahead and scrub everything in sight; 
so don’t be surprised if I keep coming to you for dimes 
about every hour or two.” 

“Well, you won’t git it, I can tell you that. I never 
engaged you to come here and spend my money for me.” 

“But, Uncle, it won’t always be like that; you might 
have to buy about twenty-four bars or so until the whole 
house is cleaned from cellar to attic, but after that I 
won’t need much, don’t you see, because I’ll keep after 
things and not let them get so bad.” 

“Twenty-four bars!” grumbled Josiah, going down 
the stairs. “Twenty-four bars! Hm! A fine pass 
things are coming to!” And a lot more that nobody 
heard but himself. Madeline covered her lips with her 
hand and shrugged her shoulders uncertainly, wonder- 
ing whether she had said too much. 

“Well, anyway,” she told herself, “I couldn’t bear to 
live in a dirty house like this very long without trying 
to remedy matters, and it is best he knows it at once.” 
She had tied a cloth over a broom and wiped down walls 
and ceiling, and removed the curtains. Having scrubbed 
up the room and washed off the furniture, she went 
down to the kitchen to boil out the curtains, but first 
she must have more soap. 

“Uncle, have you an umbrella? 
hard.” 

“Naw; what do you think I am? 
I don’t go out.” 

“But I have to go for more soap.” 

“Young woman, yer gettin’ to be a pest. Put an old 
coat over yer head and run. That’s what you have to 
do.” So she snatched an old coat off the hook behind 
the kitchen door, put it over her head and ran, as she 
had been directed to do. On her journey down the 
street, she did not notice that many eyes were peeping 
out at her from behind curtains, and when she entered 
the grocery, everyone in the store turned to stare at 
her. Mr. Hardaway, the proprietor, smiled and bowed 
at her officiously. 

“Good morning, Miss. Rainin’ kinda hard, ain’t it? 
What can I do for you?” At the same time, he swiftly 
telegraphed with his eyes to the six or eight loungers 
in the store. 

“TI wan’t some laundry soap.” At these words, all the 
men broke into loud guffaws, slapping their knees and 
exclaiming, “That’s rich! Laundry soap! She’s goin’ 
to show ’im!” Madeline looked about indignantly and 
blushed to the roots of her hair. She opened her lips 
as if to say something, then closed them again. 

“Laundry soap, you say, Miss? What kind?” 

“T’'ll take that three-for-a-dime kind that you have on 
special sale.” 

Again a titter passed around the company. This time 
Madeline turned toward the men. “Well, what’s so fun- 
ny?” she could not refrain from asking. 
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“Don’t mind them, Miss,” consoled the groceryman, 
although he himself was smiling. “You see, they know 
your uncle.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with him? He’s perfectly all 
right, and I won’t have any of you laughing at him. 
Do you understand?” And taking the soap, she laid 
down her dime and proudly walked out of the store, 
much to the discomfiture of the men, who assumed sober 
countenances at once. She ran all the way home, hav- 
ing won their respect by her loyal defense of her uncle, 
and they never laughed at her again. But she wondered 
how they had discovered her presence so quickly, and 
her relationship to Josiah. She did not know that old 
Zeb Mudtrotter, having brought in her trunk, hurried 
off to acquaint all his old cronies with the news. These, 
in turn, told their wives, who spread the tidings quick- 
ly, for newcomers were few and far between in Turner- 
ville. 

Madeline had hardly been back fifteen minutes, but 
the bell in the church tower two or three squares away 
began to ring the noon Angelus. So she came down- 
stairs, and they made their luncheon on the remains of 
the gift packages from the kind neighbors of Appleton, 
with the mug of left-over coffee, diluted with a cup of 
water and warmed over to provide for two. It was 
cheap coffee, and very weak from dilution, but Made- 
line had made it piping hot, and she really did not mind, 
being ready to adapt herself to anything. When they 
had finished, there was still part of a fried chicken left, 
two glasses of plum jam, and a jar of sweet pickles. 
She noticed that her uncle seemed to have a very good 
appetite, and that he appreciated above all the tasty 
chocolate cake Mrs. Limebottom had brought. Made- 
line was finished long before he was, and sat for a mo- 
ment watching him eat. He was thin, almost to ema- 
ciation, but there seemed to be nothing wrong with his 
appetite. 

“Well, Uncle,” she said, smiling, “you surely enjoyed 
the lunch, didn’t you?” Josiah shifted his eyes uneasily 
and grunted before answering. 

“Costs money to cook like that.” 


“Yes, but we’ve always had good things at home. The 
neighbors were always so kind to mother and me. They 
were always bringing us something. They knew mother 
had to sew all the time, so they would just fix up some- 
thing and bring it over. Most of them kept chickens 
and raised vegetables, so it didn’t cost them a great 
deal either.” 

“Well, I don’t raise nothin’ here, so don’t expect to be 
gettin’ anything like this.” 

“T could raise things, Uncle. I know all about chick- 
ens and I often helped the neighbors with their gar- 
dens.” But he shook his hand deprecatingly. 

“I ain’t spendin’ no money on chicken houses and 
feed, and havin’ somebody plow up the ground and 
buyin’ a lot o’ seed. Then you got to buy the chickens 
in the first place.” 

“You could buy baby chicks and raise them. They 
are cheap.” 

“You got to buy feed.” 

“Yes, some, but as they grow larger, they will eat 
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kitchen refuse, and you turn them out to find their own 
food. Then you have the sheds outside, you won’t have 
to build a chicken house. And you won’t have to plow 
the ground; I'll spade it up myself.” 

“Naw, naw, naw; I told ye I won’t have no dictatin’ 
in my own house, didn’t I? What do you think you're 
tryin’ to do, anyway?” 

“Why, I can make money for you, Uncle.” 

“You make money? Like as not you’d lose every cent 
I’d put in it. I don’t need nobody to tell me how to 
make money. I make mine by—I mean, I ain’t got 
much, but what little I have got is spent carefully, 
What’s the matter, ain’t you satisfied that I’m giving 
you a home? Afraid you won’t get no more chocolate 
cake, eh?” Madeline felt a little hurt, and her first 
impulse was to keep silence and leave the room, but 
her good sense told her that she must have infinite 
patience with this man who had been closed up in his 
own hard shell for so many long, lonely years, and that 
only kindness and sweetness would win him. So she 
answered, 

“Oh no, Uncle, I am very grateful to you for taking 
me; don’t you see, I am trying to show my gratitude 
by helping you all I can? I want to help my keep. I 
know it is going to be a strain on your expenses to keep 
me, so I was trying to think of some way to ease things 
up.” Josiah grumbled something under his breath, rose, 
and wiped his lips on his blue calico pocket handker- 
chief, and walked out of the room, still grumbling. But 
Madeline was not dismayed. She had great hope of 
winning him to all the little schemes that were opening 
themselves out in her enterprising little head, and if 
worst came to worst, she determined to use her own 
little capital with which to begin things. When she suc- 
ceeded, she knew her uncle would be delighted—perhaps 
won out of that hell of cynicism with which he had sur- 
rounded himself for so long. 

So she cleared the table and carefully washed the 
old, scarred table oil cloth, but seeing that the stains 
would not come out, and hating ugliness, she folded it 
up and threw it into the waste basket. Then she rum- 
maged about until she had found a much-yellowed table 
cloth, and put it on. 


(To be continued) 
The School Bell 


What a short time it seems since we attended the 
commencement exercises of this school or that, and saw 
Mary or John graduated with honors, to enter the 
world, or a higher school, in September—which is now. 
It seems but yesterday that we beheld the white dresses 
and flowers and diplomas. The care-free summer has 
passed pleasantly by—and here we are at the portals of 
another year of hard work. 

To many it will present no problem at all; as a mat- 
ter of course, they will enter another Catholic school— 
a higher one, to continue building upon the solid foun- 
dation that has been laid before; some will continue 
at the same school, because they have not yet finished 
it. Others, having moved to new localities during the 
summer, will be tempted to enrol] at the nearest school, 
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be it Catholic or public. But let parents ponder well; 
is it worth your child’s soul to sacrifice its religious 
training to convenience? Loyal parents have been 
known, in many localities, to send their children clear 
across town to the Catholic school which they attended 
before they moved away, rather than send them to the 
near-by public school. In most cities, however, every 
locality has its Catholic church and school, and when 
new subdivisions are opened up, the bishop’s first care 
is, to begin at once a school and church, however poor 
at first, to care for its Catholic residents. So there is 
seldom an excuse for Catholic parents’ sending their 
children to any but a Catholic school. 

Often, too, the mother sending her first child to school 
for the first time, is tempted by the public kindergarten. 
“They learn such nice things,” she explains, referring 
to the neighbor’s boy who went last year. They may 
learn nice things, but they learn nothing of God, and 
Catholic kindergartens teach just as “nice things,” be- 
sides inculeating early lessons of piety, obedience, and 
the rudiments of religion, which cannot be implanted 
too soon. Did mothers realize what a severe accounting 
they must make to God for their children’s souls, they 
would be very, very scrupulous about where they send 
their children to school. i 


Canning and Preserving 


Of course, most of us have been canning and pre- 
serving all through the summer, as each fruit came into 
season, and as vegetables became cheap and plentiful. 
But in September, there will still be many things to 
“put up.” Apples will come into their own, and pears 
will be very cheap. Perhaps we are tired of the things 
we have had year after year. Why not combine two or 
three things this time, to make a new flavor? One lady 
mixes apples, pears, lemons, oranges, peaches, blue 
plums, and apricots. Another combines grapes, cur- 
rants, and lemons. She strains the grape and currant 
juice, and slices the lemons into the boiling jelly with 
the rind on; the result is, crystallized lemon slices, 
and a wonderful flavor to the whole. 

When making apple butter, save the parings and 
make jelly of them; they make a lovely pink jelly, and 
peach parings likewise. To vary this, spice some of it, 
and leave some plain. Cloves and cinnamon, boiled in a 
small bag and then removed, make a pleasing variation. 
Currant jelly may be cooked in the sun; heat the juice 
and then add one cup of sugar to each cup of juice, stir 
well to dissolve, and pour into sterilized jelly glasses 
and set glasses close together, covering all with a piece 
of glass. Set them where they will be in the sun all 
day for several days, until the juice jells. Then seal 
and store. 

Many people have peppermint growing in their gar- 
dens; instead of simply letting it dry up, take some in 
in the autumn to make mint jelly of. Wash the leaves 
and chop finely. Then to each cup of chopped mint 
leaves, add 4 tablespoons of sugar and 4 of cold water. 
Cover and let stand avernight. In the morning place 
on the fire and bring to boiling point. The night before, 
prepare enough tart apples to allow three cups apple 
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juice to one of mint juice. Cut up the apples, leaving 
on the rind and core, and boil until soft, adding two 
cups of water to three of apples. Then let drip through 
cheesecloth all night. In the morning bring apple juice 
to boiling point, strain the mint juice and add, boiling 
together until it jells. 


Gifts 


Gifts are usually expressions of love, esteem, friend- 
ship—at least, those are the sentiments they are meant 
to convey. Some gifts are expensive, some not; some 
elaborate, some simple, but it is not always the most ex- 
pensive or the most elaborate gift that is most appre- 
ciated. People with plenty of money to spend are likely 
to give—and receive as well—quantities of high-priced 
articles, which oftener than not are merely an expres- 
sion of “keeping up with the Joneses,” instead of con- 
veying sentiments of affection. And these gifts—are 
they appreciated? One may judge by seeing how these 
articles are treated in the recipient’s home—a silver- 
backed clothes brush lying out in the garage, dented 
and tarnished, used by the colored chauffeur to brush 
the upholstering; an expensive silken cushion being 
used for the dog to sleep on; a high-priced Mexican 
embroidered centerpiece being used as a shoe-polishing 
cloth, and being surprised hanging half out of the shoe 
stand by the shocked donor. Oh, yes, many of us have 
had such shocking surprises, and have mentally re- 
solved not to give such an unappreciative person any 
more gifts. 

The trouble is sometimes with the giver. Either he 
gives too promiscuously, or he chooses unwisely. The 
best rule is, to give only to intimate friends, and to 
study these friends’ tastes so as to choose only what 
would give the most pleasure, and be actually of use to 
the person. The same may be said of children; it is 
not always the expensive present that registers with a 
child. For instance: A certain little boy had an abun- 
dance of beautiful gifts for Christmas, with which he 
played but indifferently; an old, white-haired lady, a 
neighbor, having but little to give, but wishing still to 
remember the child, prepared a box with various kinds 
of cookies she had made herself, chocolate bars, and a 
box of crayons. Taking three cookies of each kind, she 
wrapped each three in a different color of tissue paper 
and tied one with gold thread, one with pink ribbon, 
one with blue, and so on, using up scraps of cord and 
ribbon she had saved. The candy bars and the crayons 
she wrapped the same way, each separately, and under 
the ribbon of each, she slipped a small folded paper 
On one she had written, “Something to make you hap- 
py,” on the next, “Something to make you wise”; ona 
third package she placed the legend, “Something to give 
you joy,” etc. On the candy bars she wrote: “Some- 
thing to make you sweet,” “Something to make you a 
good boy,” etc., and on the crayons, “Something with 
which to make your own rainbows.” In all, there were 
twelve small packages in the box, each with its appro- 
priate legend. The box was then wrapped in dainty 
pink tissue and tied with gold thread and a Christmas 
tag. 
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Was that child pleased? For three days he would not 
eat a single thing from the box; just carried it about 
to all his playmates, and together they read and re- 
read, and laughed over the tiny entrancing notes on 
each package. The packages were opened and re-tied 
again and again, boy-fashion, but the mother averred 
that that boy had more pleasure over that one inexpen- 
sive box, than all of his other gifts put together. That 
old white-haired lady understood the art of giving. 


Helping the Helpless 


At a recent picnic given by a neighborhood business 
association at a large amusement park, a whole row of 
invalids and cripples was seen sitting contentedly in 
wheel chairs, enjoying the breezes and outdoor odors of 
the grass and trees. One of them had her arms twisted 
almost into knots, and her head was literally bowed 
down flat upon her chest. Yet, when someone addressed 
a jovial remark to her, she writhed and squirmed until 
she had maneuvered her head to a sidewise position, 
and there was a broad smile upon her face, and laugh- 
ter upon her lips. Another had her arms and legs 
twisted, and speech was a terrible effort, yet her face 
wore a gay smile, and she exerted herself to speak 
pleasantly to the lady who addressed her, though the 
effort caused her many writhings. 

A third nice-looking young woman was blind, and she 
was smiling likewise, even shaking with laughter at 
some joke that someone had told, and another, an old 
woman with beautifully marcelled white hair, was but 
a bundle of twisted limbs, yet she had a beautiful face, 
all smile-wreathed and sweet, and she exchanged hap- 
py remarks with a little withered old grandma from the 
old-age home, also a guest of the association. “Now 
we’re going to take you all for a sight-seeing ride about 
the park,” said a jovial matron, evidently the wife of 
one of the business men; indeed, there were several 
of these good wives in the group, caring for the in- 
valids. “But first,” said the speaker, “you'll have to 
primp up a bit, so you'll be pretty.” And so saying, 
she produced a large powder puff and a box of sweet- 
smelling powder, and began powdering the faces of the 
invalids. “How do I look?” asked one invalid of the 
other. “Fine! You have such a nice, white skin.” 
They were so pleased over this delicate attention from 
the lady, it really touched the onlookers. 

“Myra,” said a by-stander, “if these poor creatures 
can smile with such misfortunes upon them, have we 
any right to complain? I’ll never murmur about any- 
thing again.” Indeed, it was a lesson in—what shall we 
say—stoicism? No, it was more of a happy resignation 
to the Master’s will. “A little while, and you shall see 
Me,” He has promised. 


Household Hints 


To remove lime from the inside of tea kettle, boil a 
strong solution of vinegar and water in it, then rinse 
thoroughly before putting water in. 

Oil the joints of your umbrella once a month, and 
they will not rust, thus making it last longer. 
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If you are tired of the regular jello flavors, mix 
two of them together, for instance, orange and straw- 
berry, lemon and raspberry, or grape and lemon, etc. 

A fine mirror should be cleaned with alcohol, but do 
not let any run behind the frame. Alcohol also cleans 
gilt frames. Use with sponge. 

It is well to teach the pre-school child how to handle 
his clothing, some months before September, so that 
when he enters kindergarten, he will not be entirely a 
burden on the good Sister’s hands. Remember, she has 
many to take care of. 

Watch waste of food; do not buy more than you 
need, and do not allow it to deteriorate through care- 
lessness. 


Recipes 


CoDDLED HAMBURGER STEAK: Make a good biscuit 
dough, roll it out and cut into squares. Take a pound 
of ground beef, and add 1 teaspoonful salt, 1/3 tea- 
spoon pepper, 1/2 minced onion and a tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce. Add half a green pepper and a 
few celery leaves, finely minced, and blend all with a 
quarter cup of cream. Place some of the hamburger on 
each square of dough and pinch up the corners. Then 
bake in hot oven about 20 minutes, having brushed them 
with melted butter. Serve with thick tomato sauce. 

ORANGE FROSTING: Mix 3 tablespoons orange juice, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice and the grated rind of one 
orange. Let stand for 1/2 hour. Strain this into 1 
beaten egg yolk, and stir in enough confectioner’s sugar 
to make it of spreading consistency. 





Hold fast those precious moments just after 
Holy Communion. 


—_— 


By becoming one body with Christ in Holy 
Communion we consummate the mystic mar- 
riage we contracted with Him at our baptism. 


A few minutes spent in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament are worth more than hours 
given to worldly business. 


The Cross of Christ 
(Continued from page 221) 


to receive every indignity at the hands of the 
unbeliever. 

The Catholic now venerates the True Cross 
under the form of the tiny particles which are 
found in so many reliquaries throughout the 
world. Every cross is sacred to him, be its in- 
trinsic value what it may. In the cross it is 
the God-man he honors, Who laid down his life 
on the cross. If his veneration for the True 
Cross is greater, it is because it is stained with 
the life-blood of his Savior and his God. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 








Conducted by HELEN HuGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 




















Dr. H.—“Good morning. I am glad to see so many 
out in spite of the hot weather.” 

Mr. Rackham.—‘*We came because you promised to 
tell us something about opening boils and getting 
slivers out of your hands. I am a great one at having 
boils and slivers and such like, and the wife doesn’t 
know a thing about taking them out, and not hurting 
you. I like to know some easy way.” 

Dr. H.—“I am afraid I am going to disappoint you, 
for I am only thinking of a safe way, and not an easy 
way. We will take up ‘boils and abscesses’ first. They 
usually follow some break in the skin, so small perhaps 
that we cannot see it, often hidden down by the root of 
a hair. I know you will ask me about these flocks or 
crops of boils that follow one after the other. Many 
people think that is from some disorder in the blood, 
and in some cases it may be, but the flocks of boils usu- 
ally appear after the first has begun to discharge and 
the infection, by washing or rubbing or handling, is 
transferred to other parts of the body where it again 
finds entrance and sets up its pus producing factory. 
To stop this outcropping of boils there is nothing better 
than a warm bath daily in water in which a tablespoon- 
ful of boracic acid to the gallon has been disolved. This 
should be continued till the crops disappear. 


“Besides this general treatment, each boil must be 
taken care of individually. Be in no hurry to open it, 
for the reaction you see about it is nature’s way of tak- 
ing care of it. The body forces, which in this case are 
the white blood cells, hasten to the point where the in- 
fection has entered. In fact it is their numbers around 
that spot that makes the distress from which the pa- 
tient suffers. Let me illustrate the action of the white 
blood cells from this story: A black beetle once crawled 
into a bee hive and was very much in the way. They 
tried to turn him out, but he dug his claws into the 
floor and would not move. Then they tried to sting him 
to death but he had that armor that many bugs and 
beetles have, and could defy them. After a short ses- 
sion among the bees they hurried to their half com- 
pleted cells and began carrying wax with which they 
sealed their enemy to the floor, and then covered him 
over completely with a waxen wall, after which they 
went about their business ‘as usual.’ 


“The white blood cells act in just this way with any 
infection that enters the body. Their crowding to this 
point causes pressure on the nerves round about. The 
capillaries dilate, the lymph pours in. The pressure is 
so great that we are conscious of a throbbing in the 
parts. The white blood cells die by the thousands and 
together with the lymph and the serum that collects at 
this point form what we know as ‘pus.’ This pus col- 
lects in the center and contains millions of the germs 
that have caused the trouble. Many of them die but 
there is for a long time a great army of them attack- 
ing the wall that the white blood cells in ever-increas- 
ing relays build against them. The debris and dead 


cells now are so numerous that there is great pressure 
in the walled-in space and it begins to yield at its weak- 
est part. This is what we call pointing, and the time 
has now arrived to open it. If this is done carefully, 
and no further infection is introduced, there is draining 
and healing. 

“To open a boil or superficial abscess safely you need 
a few simple things that you should always have in 
your first-aid chest: 

“Boracic acid, tincture of iodine, absorbent cotton 
and sterile gauze. Also a few toothpicks and large 
sized needles. 

“Wash the part well with soap and water, dry with 
absorbent gauze. 

“Paint widely over with tincture of iodine applied on 
a little swab made from absorbent cotton and a tooth 
pick. 

“Take needle and hold it in flame until it glows, or 
boil it for a minute in water. 

“Press firmly and gently into the part that seems to 
point, always aiming upward so as not to touch the 
underlying bone as you might do if you went straight 
in. 

“Do not press the part but apply a loose dressing of 
sterile gauze wrung out of a boracic solution made 
from a dessert spoonful of the acid in a pint of hot 
water. Change dressings as often as necessary. Your 
own hands should be well washed before beginning the 
operation.” 

Mr, R.—“Well, that is just like one of your lessons. 
Sure a person might as well go to the doctor and be 
done of it. He might give you something to help you 
stand the pain too. Besides, if it did not turn out well 
you would have some one to blame.” 

Dr. H.—“That’s right. It would be easier and safer 
to go to the doctor, but it is a good thing to know what 
to do if you could not do so. All this preparation ap- 
plies equally well to the taking out of slivers or, in 
fact, opening the skin for any purpose.” 

Mrs. Carey.—*What would you do if the boil or ab- 
scess was about the lip or the nose where you couldn’t 
very well dress it?” 

Dr. H.—“1I am glad you brought up that question, for 
I want to warn you that such things about the lips or 
nose are much more dangerous than in any other loca- 
tion, and should have medical or surgical attention.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I'll say nothing. You are always try- 
ing to throw a scare into us. You’d think to hear you 
that life was just one rat trap after another. 

Dr. H.—“Not ‘rat trap,’ Mr. Rackham, but just 
‘trap.’ We are surely surrounded by them but science 
is doing a good deal to lead us through the maze.” 


Parents who would make strong Catholics of their 
children are earnest in promoting in their hearts a 
love for the Blessed Sacrament. 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives full Instruction on Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease ordinarily met with in the family; 
prevention of, and treatment of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
children and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
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Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Depariment 
St, Meinrad Indiana 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
A 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 


= * * + * 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
* * » * ~ 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


* * ” * . 
Bound in a white, washable cover 








Moi Gavins 
OWN 
Cook Book 
































Sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


MOLLY GAVIN 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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Prayer Books and Religious Articles | 


German and English 


The Grail Manual 


Vest Pocket Prayer Book 





This is a very handsome vest- 
pocket manual, of black imitation 
leather, containing the most neces- 
sary prayers and the Epistles and 
Gospels. Size 2%, x 4% inches. 
Round corners, red under gold 
edges, flexible cover. Each book is 
stamped with a religious emblem, a 


German Prayer Books 


Various German Pray- 
er Books may be had in 
both large and small type. 


Postpaid 50c to $1.00 


A Very Fine Book. 


This prayerbook contains a se- 
lection of Prayers, compiled from 
approved sources by a Priest of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Size 4% 
x 3 inches, 242 pages. Morocco, 
gold rolled, red under gold edges. 





cross, I. H. S. ete. Postpaid 50¢. 


My Prayer Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 702 pages, size 55/8 x 
4 inches. This is not only an excellent prayer- 
book supplied with all the usual and necessary 
prayers, in brief, forcible and pointed language, 
or in the language of the liturgy, it not only calls 
attention to the various devotions and directions, 
but it offers counsels and reflections, drawn in a 
wholly and fresh and original manner from the 
most varied sources. Round Corners, red edges 
$1.85 Postpaid. 


Postpaid $1.50. 


Hail Holy Queen 


This new prayer book was composed especially 
for Catholic women. It contains practical coun- 
sels and maxims; a rule of life; morning and 
evening prayers; little office of the B. V. M.; 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, and various 
saints; prayers of petition and thanksgiving, 
and the new feature of a SUNDAY MISSAL. 

Prices according to bindings. $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00. 





Genuine Coco Rosary 


This is a plain coco bead rosary, 
16 inches long with heavy nickel 
crucifix. All in all it is a neat and 
attractive rosary made for service 
and prayer, not for style and show. 
Each rosary comes in a leather 
pocket case. For convenience to 
our customer we shall bless same 
if desired with the Brigittine, 
Apostolic, the Crosier and Domini- 
can indulgences. Each 50¢ post- 
paid. 


able 


The ever popular med- 
al of St. Benedict may The 
now be had in Cross form. 
It is made of non-tarnish- 
oxidized 
Many plenary and par- 
tial indulgences may be 
gained by habitually 
wearing it. 

Blessed before sending 
Postpaid 15c each 


Statues 


statue is a composition 
statue, very substantial, and of a 
creamish color. It may be had in 
the subjects of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the Sacred Heart of Mary 
or the Mother of Grace, your 
choice. It is guaranteed not to 
break in transit. So do-not hesi- 
tate in making this your selection. 
Any broken statue will be replaced. 
Each Postpaid 65¢. 


silver. 





The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 
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